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From The New Monthly Magazine. 
THE OUTWARD VOYAGE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Far away upon the sea, 

On the deck my watch I keep; 
Ocean, like eternity, 

Doth around me grandly sweep; 
Night is striving to be dark, 

But the throbbing stars, bright shining, 
Make each broken wave a spark, 

And our sails with pearls are lining; 
Softly breezes fall and swell, 
Like strange murmurs in the shell. 


Far away upon the sea, 
Pacing slowly, thinking, dreaming, 
Turn my thoughts, loved home, to thee, 
Sun upon fond memory beaming : 
What a waste of water lies 
’'Twixt me and my childhood’s bowers ! 
O’er its paths I waft my sighs, 
Musing ou dear vanished hours; 
Slow I sail, yet not in gladness, 
Every league but deepens sadness. 


Far away upon the sea, 
Hastening south, but looking north, 
All the world seems flood to me, 
And my thoughts, like doves, go forth : 
Yes, they fly, and now alight 
On old elm-trees in a valley; 
There I see —dear, touching sight — 
House, moss’d pond, and garden alley, 
And the clock-tower with its bell, 
And the dog I loved so well. 


Far aw: ay upon the sea; 
Hush ! it is not fancy all; 

O’er the waves’ immensity 
Murmurs float, and rise, and fall : 

*Tis the village bells I hear, 
Charming once our evening skies, 

Sounds to happy childhood dear, 
Ringing as from paradise : 

Oh, that music o’er the deep ! 

Let me listen — let me weep. 


Far away upon the sea; 
Hush ! it is not fancy all; 
O’er the waves’ immensity 
Silvery voices seem to call : 
*Tis my sister’s as her tresses 
Float, gold-shining, in the sun, 
*Tis my mother’s, as she blesses, 
Blesses me, her wandering son : 
Oh, those voices o’er the deep ! 
Let me listen — let me weep. 


PARTED. 


WE sang together, you and I, 
In a quiet church, sweet songs of praise, 
Your voice was like an angel’s voice, 
Your face was as an angel’s face. 


We knelt together, you and I, 
In that dim old church, in sight of heaven, 
And you prayed a prayer ‘that the angels know 
That sin may be forgiven. “ 





We walked together, you and I, 

In the happy groves, where wood-birds sing, 
But sweeter were the pleasant words 

That you kept murmuring. 


They beat in time with our glad hearts, 

Old words they were from some old song; 
Laughing, you sang them, all for me 

As we two wandered on. 


We talked together, you and I, 

Wise things you spoke for one so young, 
I listened, feeling all the while, 

That on your words a story hung. 


We lived together, you and I, 

In those old years, two friends, no more; 
Did we ever dream of what was to be, 

Could we span the years that were on before? 


If we loved together, you and I, 

Was it wise that the love was never told? 
Was it better to let the time glide on 

Till both life and love were old? 


Dublin University Magazine. 


THE PICTURE OF THE WORLD. 
BY E. R. SILL. 


OnE morning of a summer’s day 
Upon a painter’s easel lay 
The picture of a child at play : 
A form of laughing life and grace, 
And finished, all except the place 
Left empty for the untouched face. 
In nodding violets, half asleep, 
The dancing feet were ankle deep; 
One rounded arm was heaping up 
With clover-bloom and buttercup; 
The other tossed a blossom high 
To lure a lowering butterfly. 

*Twas easy to imagine there, 
In that round frame of rippled hair 
The wanting face, all bright and fair. 


A sadder artist came that day, 
Looked on the picture where it lay, 
And, sitting in the painter’s place, 

He painted in the missing face. 

From his own heart the hues he took — 
Lo ! what a wan and woful look ! 
Under that mocking wreath of flowers, 
A brow worn old with weary hours ; 
A face— once seen one still must see— 
Wise awful eyes’ solemnity, 

Lips long ago too tired to hide 

The torture-lines where love had died ; 
The look of a despair too late, 

Too dead, to even be desperate ; 

A face for which so far away 

The struggle and the protest lay, 

No memory of it more could stay. 
Repulsed and reckless, withered, wild, 
It stared above the dancing child. 


At night a musing poet came, 


And shuddering, wrote beneath its name. 
Public Opinion. 
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AMERICAN 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
ON SOME FEATURES OF AMERICAN SCEN- 
ERY. 


I nave often heard it said by travellers 
that America (meaning thereby the United 
States, or rather that part of their enor- 
mous surface with which ordinary visitors 
become familiar) is not a picturesque 
country. Grand it is, of course, in many 
of its features, and it may possess beauty 
of scenery in certain senses; but not (say 
these critics) in the sense which we com- 
monly understand by ‘‘ the picturesque.” 
And this depreciatory judgment I have 
sometimes heard repeated by Americans 
themselves; who, after roaming over the 
most celebrated parts of Europe (and few 
cultivated Americans have not done so), 
indulge themselves, like other travelled 
folk, in certain slightly disparaging airs 
towards their mother country on their re- 
turn. This is an opinion in which, for my 
own part, I can by no means concur. My 
acquaintance with the external aspect of 
that portion of the world is confined toa 
mere traveller’s glance over the Eastern 
and Middle States, a little of the West, 
and part of Canada; but this amount of 
knowledge, though not quite sufficient to 
enable me to sit in judgment on American 
usages and institutions, may suffice for my 
present purpose. I say nothing as to what 
Ihave not seen. But, speaking from my 
own observation only, I venture to stand 
up in defiance ef common opinion, if com- 
mon opinion be on the side of the critics 
whom I[ have named. Although great part 
of this vast surface is (like that of other 
extensive regions) of a monotonous char- 
acter to the eye, yet it contains portions 
which abound in elements of the pic- 
turesque to a degree entitling them to en- 
ter boldly into competition with those 
scenes of the Old World on which the epi- 
thet is most commonly lavished in popular 
description. My object, in the cursory 
notions on a great subject which I am 
about to confide to these pages, will be to 
convey the general impression made by 
American scenery, and especially with a 
view to this attribute of picturesqueness, 
on the eye of one who is no artist, but 
respectably familiar, as a mere observer, 
with the art and nature of Europe, and 
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who has formed, wisely or foolishly, an in- 
veterate habit of judging for himself as to 
objects that strike his eye, and skipping the 
rapturous passages in guide-books. 

What: do we mean by the ‘‘ picturesque” 
in scenery? An old question, and not 
quite so readily answered as at first sight 
may appear. ‘* Picturesque” are ‘* those 
combinations or groups, or attitudes of ob- 
jects which are fitted for the purposes of 
the painter.” So says Stewart, the Scottish 
oracle of the last generation, and certainly 
a very precise and accurate definer. .The 
term picturesque, in its application to scen- 
ery, according to a French authority, des- 
ignates ‘‘ un aspect pris dans la nature, et 
qui, par la réunion d’heureux effets ct 
d’accidents variés, est susceptible d'une 
reproduction avantageuse par les procédés 
de lart.” Nothing can be more correct, 
etymologically speaking; and it is well 
that this close definition should be kept in 
view on a subject on which we commonly 
permit ourselves much looseness of expres- 
sion. Itis in this sense that mere beauty, 
which may, or may not, according to cir- 
cumstances, have an artistic effect, is dis- 
tinguished from picturesqueness. To use 
once more Sydney Smith’s old illustration, 
—‘*The rector’s horse is beautiful, the 
curate’s is picturesque,” the latter animal 
abounding, undoubtedly, more than the 
former, ‘in happy effects and varied acci- 
dents.” Nevertheless, after having theo- 
retically established this distinction, I must 
take the liberty of disregarding it, and us- 
ing the term picturesque, for my present 
purpose, in that larger and more vulgar 
sense in which it comprehends all the 
pleasing general effects of scenery on the 
eye: form, colour, grace, beauty, even 
grandeur and sublimity, wherever these 
effects are naturally produced by what we 
see, and not merely by adventitious 
thoughts associated in our minds with 
that which we see. 

The love of the picturesque in this larger 
sense is one of the most modern of tastes ; it 
is hardly a century old with us, and it is 
only beginning to develop itself among our 
American relations. But, in this as in 
every other fancy which they take up, they 
are hasty and vehement, and eager to 
achieve everything at=a bound. They 
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have dispensed altogether with the slow 
educating process by which Goethe and 
Wordsworth, and their schools, implanted 
what may be called the sentimental love 
of external nature on the English and Ger- 
man mind; and claim to have arrived at 
the same end by a summary process, as so 
quick-witted a people ought. Thirty years 
ago mountains and lakes were, to the great 
mass of Americans, only quarters for pot- 
shooting and fishing, and cataracts had no 
value except in the shape of water privi- 
leges. Now, all the favourite sites of pic- 
turesque beauty in the Northern States 
swarm with visitors like Switzerland and 
Scotland. A whole literature of descrip- 
tive hand-books, and guides, and _ local 
poetry, and romances, has sprung up like 
an exhalation from the forest; ‘‘ sites” are 
worth a fancy price for building purposes, 
and mill-owners turn on for tourists occas- 
ional waterfalls at ten cents a head. And 
the American, carrying his gregarious hab- 
its into the wilderness, establishes himself 
for the season in some enormous hotel, 
holding from six hundred to two hundred 
guests; every rapid, mountain, and lake 
has now one such at least; and there, in 
company with bevies of ladies in the latest 
New York style, he flirts, dances ‘‘ Ger- 
mans,” and lounges through the prescribed 
weeks, with the help of iced water or 
stronger liquors, as his taste may be. He 
drives about in his host’s spider-wheeled 
‘**buggies,” over desperate roads, to see 
the obligatory lions. Walking and riding 
are not his favourite amusements; but this 
deficiency is not owing to indolent habits, 
as has been commonly said. It is rather 
caused, or at least rendered habitual, by 
the greatness of distances and the imper- 
vious nature of the forests, which force the 
wanderer to keep the road, and render the 
use of wheels almost necessary. But in 
mountain and forest sporting — the taste 
fur which, as a high-bred pastime, is also a 
new acquisition to Americans, and rapidly 
growing into a passion—the city Ameri- 
can is quite as willing and able to encoun- 
ter fatigue, as well as hardship, as similar 
men of other nations. 

The consequence is, that if any one 
should be tempted to travel in the fre- 
quented parts of America, not merely, as- 
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most do, in order to become acquainted 
with cities and men, and visit at most one 
or two noted wonders in the way of scenery, 
but to learn the real aspect of her external 
nature, he need be under no apprehension 
of difficulties, or over-exertion, or under- 
feeding. The best-known sites within or- 
dinary reach are all monopolised; huge 
boarding caravanserais are planted upon 
them; railroads from various centres lead 
to them, and converge upon them; and all 
may be enjoyed at the regular price of 
three or four dollars per day per head, 
board and lodging, liquor not included. 
This, or nothing. If you seek to have Na- 
ture to yourself, you will be disappointed, 
as at Grindelwald or Lochlomond. And 
there is scarcely any alternative in Amer- 
ican travel, at least in the forest region, be- 
tween the perfectly easy and the utterly 
impracticable. Keep to the track, and 
you may count for days beforehand on 
every hour’s journey, and every meal to 
be eaten. Diverge from it but for a trifling 
digression, and you are immersed at once in 
jungle, swamps, curduroy roads, starvation, 
and bewilderment. 

You must therefore make up your mind, 
as there is no help for it, to the gregarious 
habits of American travelling; for the big 
rural hotels are almost as promiscuous in 
point of company as the railroad cars, ex- 
cept so far as stress of expense contributes 
to make them more select. You must learn 
not to regard any sort of folks with whom 
you are thrown in contact as what a griev- 
ance-writer to the Times described the 
other day as ‘‘a dreadful set of third-class 
passengers.” If you cannot endure this 
admixture, content yourself with the Old 
World, which is large enough for the fas- 
tidious. But, if you make the experiment, 
you will learn this among other secrets — 
that (to borrow a political phrase lately in 
vogue) there is sucha thing as levelling 
upwards, as well as levelling down; and 
that if refined folks must put up in America 
with a great deal of what they regard as 
coarseness of demeanour in the less re- 
fined with whom they are made to associate, 
these latter, on the other hand, are apt to 
learn much of forbearance and civility, and 
kindness and accommodativeness, and com- 
parative polish, from the same association ; 
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wliich they never can, where custom keeps 
classes apart. Au reste, aristocratic habits 
make way in America as elsewhere, and the 
system of separate compartments in railway 
carriages is gradually introduced near the 
centres of traffic. 

But I am only indulging in a few discur- 
sive remarks, suggested by the memories 
of pleasant hours passed amidst American 
scenery, and not lecturing on American 
manners and customs. As I have said, I 
hold it necessary, in passing judgment of 
comparison, to eliminate from my estimate 
a great variety of indirect impressions which 
we habitually derive from the contempla- 
tion of fine landscape — impressions so 
closely allied with those of the picturesque, 
properly so called, as to be unavoidably 
classed together with them in our minds, 
although their origin and real significance 
are different. ‘That which appeals to the 
imagination in scenery is, strictly speaking, 
not picturesque; but that is picturesque 
which appeals to the eye alone, or at least 
primarily, and pleases by what it presents, 
not. by what it suggests. Now, in America, 
the first notions which fasten themselves on 
the mind, in contemplating the scenes 
which men in general desire chiefly to be- 
hold and cherish chiefly in their recollec- 
tion, are those of mere vastness. But the 
grandeur of mere vastness arises simply, in 
the great majority of instances, from the 
imagination of the viewer. That which 
strikes and overawes us is not what we see, 
but the ulterior ideas suggested by what 
we see. A western prairie, viewed as it 
generally must be with little advantage of 
height, is certainly not grander than Salis- 
bury Plain, and certainly far less so than 
the Campagna of Rome, with its encircling 
outline of exquisite mountain forms. It is 
the fact that it is a prairie — part of a vast 
rolling series of the same which extends 
from the Great Lakes to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which is already attracting to its 
‘*womb immeasurable, and infinite breast,” 
army after army of hungry immigrants, 
and will continue to do so until it shall 
have become the seat of human industry 
and human luxury, to an extent which the 
world has as yet never witnessed: it is 
this which causes the little round table of 





green earth, visible around us as we jour- 
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ney, to attain the attribute of grandeur. 
So, again, the shores of the great Amer- 
ican lakes are in general utterly deficient 
both in beauty and picturesqueness; like 
mere bits of tame sea-coast, the opposite 
side being seldom visible: but we know 
that these lakes contain the greatest masses 
of fresh water anywhere to be found on the 
earth, and we respect them, not according 
to the verdict of our eyes, but according to 
what we remember to have read of them in 
geographical dictionaries. Or, again, if 
you take your stand on some abrupt Can- 
adian height, such as are scattered along 
the banks of the St. Lawrence and the Ot- 
tawa, and look to the north, beyond those 
huge rivers, your eye rests everywhere alike 
on a billowy sea of leaves, varied but by 
the tall skeletons of pines, here in groups 
and there single, which the lumberers have 
left, towering to twice the height of the or- 
dinary forest trees. There is, no doubt, a 
certain gloomy grandeur in the prospect, 
considered only as it affects the eye ; but it 
is to association that the scene owes its real 
power to captivate us. We know that those 
tributary rivers which gleam here and there 
in the distance come from an unknown land ; 
their course is unmapped, and their springs 
undiscovered: those dark chains of hills, 
which here and there interrupt the wide 
uniformity of surface, are unexplored, or 
only touched by the hunter and the wood- 
man. Ask their names of the inhabitant 
of the clearing, and he can only tell you 
that he has never heard of any: they are 
terra incognita, within view of thriving 
cities. And those woods which cover hill 
and plain alike fill, no doubt, a large space 
to your eyes, but how much vaster to your 
fancy! For you know that, beyond the 
first narrow fringe of scattered clearing, 
they extend unbroken, tree behind tree, 
until Nature denies farther sustenance to 
her aborescent progeny, and they die out 
in plains of moss and rock on the shores of 
Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic Ocean. 
Again, in one feature of what I may term 
the imaginative picturesque, common and 
recognised among ourselves, the American 
landscape is from the necessity of the case 
entirely deficient; and though reason as- 
sures the observer that this deficiency is 
something accidental and immaterial to the 
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main issue, there is a sentiment stronger 
than reason continually present to produce 
a craving for that which cannot be supplied. 
This is the want of the creations of man, 
of buildings thrown by a thousand indes- 
cribable accidents into harmony with the 
works of nature before us, which at once 
attract and relieve the eyes, sated with the 
gaze on mere general outlines. We scarce- 
ly, perhaps, are ourselves aware, until we 
miss them, how much the ruined castle, the 
convent, the minster, the distant perspec- 
tive of the antique city, nay, the ordinary 
church tower, and even the old-fashioned 
farmhouse, contribute towards the pictorial 
value of the scenery to which we are accus- 
tomed. We are ourselves so familiar with 
them, that we come to regard as mere in- 
significant accessories objects without which 
our favourite views would, in truth, lose 
their character. We do not really estimate 
their value until we miss them. The mere 
natural features of the banks of the Danube, 
where mountainous, are, unless my eye 
misleads me, grander and more beautiful at 
once than those to be met with on the 
Rhine or the Rhone. But the latter rivers 
have the incomparable advantage of being 
lined, in their whole course, by remnants 
noble, fantastic, or grotesque, of the world 
of medizval life which has passed away, 
intermingled with the architectural products 
of modern refinement; and these details 
will be found to have entered, thoroughly 
and inseparably, into our conceptions of 
the general picture: whereas, on the Dan- 
ube, from Belgrade down to the Iron Gate, 
until the first Bulgarian minarets greet the 
eye of the traveller, there is scarcely a 
single object of art, ancient or modern, 
which contributes its form to add a graceful 
accident to the beauty of the natural out- 
lines. What is true, exceptionally, in Eu- 
rope, is of course universally true in Amer- 
ica. The clements of art, antiquity, asso- 
ciation with the works of man, are wholly 
wanting. All is of yesterday, and all is 
designed merely to serve the commonest 
wants and the most transitory purposes. 
Americans often compare the shores of the 
Hudson to those of the Rhine, and in many 
respects they have a right to do so; but 
what would a Rhine be if all the historical 
fragments which skirt it were absent, and 
their place occupied only by occasional con- 
glomerations of small wooden houses with 
painted verandahs? ‘There is only one tol- 
‘erably picturesque building —in the lady’s 
album sense — in all the States, as far as I 


in Newport, Rhode Island. 
prevailed some years ago, that it was a 
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relic of the Norsemen; and, consequently, 
the worthy citizens of the place treated it 
with high respect, clothed its surroundings 
with turf and shrubbery, and made it up 
into something like the decorous appear- 
ance of a pet ruin of the Seven Mountains 
or the Thiiringer-Wald. Alas! certain old 
documents have been discovered which seem 
to show beyond dispute that it is nothing 
but a stone mill put up in the time of the 
Puritan settlers. Its glory has departed, 
and, although the ornamented exterior still 
remains, people pass by it with a certain 
sense of humiliation, as when we see a de- 
tected impostor who has victimised us. 

It must be admitted, also, while we are 
making the worst of the case against our 
own view, that the American landscape has 
other defects, as regards that attractiveness 
which arises from association, more charac- 
teristic and more unpleasing than the mere 
absence of objects familiar in other countries 
as graceful accompaniments of fine scenery. 
It is commonly said that the first impression 
of an American view (I speak of what is 
specially American, belonging to a new 
country, not of the home scenery of old set- 
tled parts) is melancholy. Why should 
this be so where the sense of novelty, and 
freshness, and hope, and the aspect of free 
and exulting nature seem specially to invite 
to cheerfulness? One reason I believe to 
be this — that there is something depressing 
which jars on the feelings, in the aspect of a 
vast region in which the dominion of nature 
seems to be ceasing, her grandeur and her 


abundance rapidly disappearing, while the 


dominion of man is not yet established, nor 
his mission of improvement accomplished. 
There is a dreary vacuity between; a 
gloomy interval, from the falling of the 
curtain over the old world, to its rising 
over the new. Gaze upon the huge zone 
of woods which circles with its frontier 
belt the lands occupied by man beyond the 
Alleghanies and-on the St. Lawrence; the 
mightier trees, the older denizens of the 
forest, have almost all disappeared; they 
have been cleared away by the woodman: 
only a few scattered specimens are left, 
such as the tall, meagre skeletons of the 
white pine, which dot the landscape, rising 
far above the deciduous trees, all aloug the 
limits of the cultivated land of Canada; the 
rest consists now mostly of under-growth, 
or inferior specimens, not worth removal, 
left to struggle and perish together. More- 
over, the mere partial clearing of a forest 


is found to admit into it great rushes of 
know, and that is the old round stone tower | 
The theory | 


wind, which devastate it far and wide; and 
much greater destruction is occasioned by 


| the casual fires occasioned by settlers. Of 
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course there are districts very differently 
circumstanced as to sylvan riches: I am 
only speaking now of the first -and general 
effect. Man has destroyed, and has not 
yet replaced. Look, again, at those vast 
rivers, full and majestic, clear and brown 
as amber, or blue from their lake reser- 
voirs, sweeping through this world of trees, 
and encircling with their waves fairy archi- 
pelagoes of tufted islets; they seem as if 
they ought to swarm with fish, and only a 
few years ago they did so; their waters are 
generally lifeless now. Wherever the saw- 
mills ply their trade these discharge all 
their sawdust into the current whose water- 
power they employ. The deleterious mat- 
ter is not swept bodily away by the stream, 


but gathers in the eddies, clings to the} 


shores, forms shoals in the shallow parts, 


clogs the gills of the fish, who soon desert | 


waters thus infected, and leave them desti- 
tute of their natural inhabitants. As re- 
gards animals of the higher orders, it is un- 
necessary to call attention to their fate; it 
has been vainly deplored by naturalists and 
romancers until the subject is a stale one. 
The game first falls a prey to the specula- 
tive pot-shooting of the savage and the 
backwoodsman, then to the restless energy 
of the sportsman, finally, where it is sufii- 
cient for the purpose in the number and 
magnitude of the victims, to that last and 
most ignoble product of our civilisation, 
the mere lust of slaughter, which leads 
those possessed with it to roam over conti- 
nents, destroying, merely to load the earth 
with piles of useless carcasses of slain 
creatures, and note down in books the 
amount of slaughter perpetrated. The In- 
dians, like their game, have perished from 
off the land; the white man, with his flocks 
and herds, has not yet fully taken posses- 
sion of their inheritance. It adds greatly, 
as I have said, to the feelings of monoto- 
nous sadness which such a prospect some- 
times excites, to reflect that these vast re- 
gions are almost untenanted by the dwellers 
for whom they seem adapted, and who so 
lately enjoyed them, while as yet but ill- 
prepared for the reception of their succes- 
sors; a land, as it were, without form and 
void — a silent, sleeping chaos between two 
creations. To get beyond this belt of 
transition country, and become intimate 
with unspoilt nature, the traveller must 
now-a-days wander far a-fiecld westward, 
beyond the limits of the forest zone, or into 
the depths of the dense wilderness still left 
in the neglected South, or northward, until 
the trees themselves begin to grow stunted, 
in the region beyond Lake Superior. 

These criticisms on the genius of Ameri- 


can scenery may, however, be held to sa- 
vour of fastidious over-refinement, or, at 
best to be little more than sentimentality, 
and not capable of being seized by art, or 
conveyed to the ear in language of precise 
description. Let us look a little more 
closely and ‘‘ realistically,” as the phrase 
now runs, at the features of New World 
landscape, which may be deemed most obvi- 
ously characteristic, and resembling or dif- 
fering from those of our own. 

Of mountain scenery, in every variety, 
the Union, within its now extended limits, 

ossesses enough and to spare. But, speak- 
ing of the region east of the Mississippi only, 
the mountains are of second-rate order and 
minor attractions. Between Mount Wash- 
ington, in New Hampshire (6,200 feet — 
they are actually making a railway to the 
top of it), and Mount Mitchell, in North 
Carolina (6,500), which pass for the two 
highest, there intervenes a great multitude 
of summits, reaching from three to five 
thousand feet; attaining, therefore, res- 
pectable, though not conspicuous altitude, 
and rising, more or less gradually from the 
‘* rolling country,” which commonly extends 
to their bases. For the abrupt contrast be- 
tween precipitous mountain side and level 
plain at the foot, characteristic of great up- 
heavels, such as those of the Alps and Pyre- 
| nees, is not ordinarily met with in America. 
These ranges are divided by great river 
gaps and differ in geological character ; but 
there is a general monotony in their outlines 
— long, undulating, billowy swells of high- 
|jand. Not only do they lack the grandeur 
of the greater European ranges, and the 
fantastic outlines of the Sierra, but they 
seldom exhibit the broken form which we 
have come to consider as appertaining to 
mountains in general, even of inferior order, 
such as those of Cumberland and North 
Wales. It is rarely that the eye fastens on 
a slope of bald rock ; the inclines are almost 
invariably such as to admit of a thick cover- 
ing of vegetation. Among such European 
parallels as I have seen, those which most 
nearly resemble the American are the ranges 
of Central Germany, the Harz, Bohmerwald, 
| Erzgebirge, Black Forest, rounded and 
swelling in contours, and forest-covered al- 
most everywhere. The Alleghany ranges 
display, however, in other parts, forms more 
resembling the long, mural slopes of the 
Jura. Ofcourse, under these circumstances, 
some important elements of the picturesque 
must be deemed wanting; and yet there is 
a peculiar grandeur, unlike what we are 
accustomed to elsewhere, in the aspect of 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, for in- 
stance, or the Adirondacks of New York, 
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where they crown the horizon of some enor- 
mous view, the eye being led up to them, 
as it were, by long, curling ridges of infe- 
rior hills, standing out in the hard dry blue of 
that peculiar atmosphere, neither English nor 
South European. They are visible enough, 
on a clear day, from that height which com- 
mands one of the most singular and beauti- 
ful prospects anywhere to be found, ‘‘ La 
Montagne,” above Montreal ; but almost too 
distant for scenic effect. 

Of course these mountain ranges are cov- 
ered from base to summit, everywhere alike, 
with the same grand, solemn, unvarying 
forest. Nothing impresses the traveller 
half so forcibly, in Atlantic America and 
nearly as far as the Mississippi, as the uni- 
form, almost overpowering presence of this 
sea of leaves, to which our most extensive 
woodlands in Europe (speaking of those 
covered wholly or chiefly with deciduous 
trees, and omitting the pine forests of Rus- 
sia and Scandinavia) are no more than our 
mountain tarns to the great American lakes. 
Nothing more contradicts his anticipations 
—I speak chiefly of | own, but | know 
they were shared by others — than the ex- 
treme narrowness of the cleared space al- 
most everywhere. Nature seems to push 
back. her vigorous vegetation with almost 
fierce impatience over all once occupied 
spots, the moment the hand of man inter- 
mits its energy. The so-called exhausted 
lands of the Atlantic seaboard are recovering 
by degrees their vegetable soil, and becom- 
ing the homes of fresh and lusty self-planted 
groves of many species, more vigorous to 
the eye —though of course much younger 
— than the patches of decaying virgin forest 
still left uncleared beyond the Alleghanies. 
It is said that the ravages of the great fire 
of Miramichi, in 1826, which destroyed the 
timber over six thousand square miles, were 
practically repaired in twenty-five years. 
Around Washington, hemmed in by woods 
even more closely than the other great 
cities, large tracts were stripped of trees 
during the operations of the civil war, in 
order to deprive enemies of their cover. 
This destruction took place only four or 
five years ago, and already a beautiful, 
tangled wilderness of infant oak and chest- 
nut and maple rises everywhere above the 
head of the foot-passenger. 

Men will make grievances out of the 
most uppromising material, and learned 
Americans choose to complain of the dimi- 
nution of their forest surface,* and fancy 


* When speculative writers go so far as to apply 
to North America the notion, so popular in Europe, 
that the removal of forests diminishes the amount 
of rain, I should suspect that their theory peche par 
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that rain falls off, and rivers dry up in con- 
sequence of clearing. Such speculations 
seem wonderfully far-fetched when we ex- 
amine the facts with our own eyes. But, 
generally, when an American laments over 
the neglect and decay of the woods in his 
district, he only means that valuable timber 
for the market is becoming scarce ; if under- 
stood more widely, the complaint would be 
quite unreasonable. All around the various 
ranges of mountains of which I have spoken 
may therefore be described in a general way 
as unbroken forest, or interrupted only, es- 
pecially towards the North, by myriads of 
gleaming lakes. Wherever trees are not, 
earth seems to bear nothing but grass. 
There is an entire absence — distressing to 
the British, though not equally to the con- 
tinental pilgrim—of our ordinary many- 
coloured carpetings for waste places; no 
heath, unless I am mistaken, no broom, no 
furze, no profusion of wild flowers, scarcely 
any ground mosses. Ferns are rich, and 
abundant; but until they die in autumn, 
these produce no contrast of colours. All 
is green alike, from the summit of Mount 
Washington or Mount Marcy to the shores 
of the lakes whish nestle at their feet. We 
speak habitually of England, and still more 


/a base, the removal in question being as yet far too 
insignificant to produce such an effect, even if it be 
thus producible. But what real evidence, or what 
sound scientific reason, have we in behalf of the sup- 
position that the presence or absence cf forests ai 
fects the amount of atmospheric precipitation, any- 
where at least in temperate climates? It is surpris- 
ing how often generalizations are admitted in com- 
mon talk as “ notorious facts,’’ when in truth we 
hardly stand on the threshold of our induction. 
The question, be it observed, has nothing to do with 
the effect of woods in diminishing evaporation, aud 
allowing the fallen water to percolate instead of 
running off, so as to maintain a more equable 
supply in the streams ; that is quite another mat- 
ter. The point at issue is whether, ceteris paribus, 
more rain falls on a hundred acres of trees than a 
hundred acres of turnips, andif so, why. I may at 
least refer those who may accuse me of paradox, to 
the very cautious language used by those who have 
really examined the subject by the aid of such mea- 

re knowledge as we possess. Mr. George 

arsh, a very painstaking American writer (*‘ Man 
and Nature, or Physical Geography as modified b 
Human Activity ’’), sums up the evidence on bot 
sides, and endsin uncertainty. In France, where, a 
few years ago, there was something of a panic about 
the diminution of rain through déboisement, observ- 
ers seem working round to a contrary conclusion. 
Foissac (** Météorologie ’’) is quoted by Mr. Marsh as 
suggesting that forests even draw from the earth a 
quantity larger than the usual fall ofrain. Belgrand 
(‘* Annuaire de la Sociéieé Mé:éorologique,’’ 1853) 
carefully compared the rainfa!l in two neighbouring 
valleysin Burgundy, the one wooded, and the other 
bare, and found that less fell in the wooded one. 
And see the conclusion arrived at by M. Marié-Davy 
in his remarkable work, ‘‘ Les Mouvemens de I’ At- 
— et des Mers,” 1866. He infers from the 
whole mass of evidence at our command, such as it 
is, that there is no proof at all that rain has dimin- 
ished in France together with the undoubted dimi- 
nution of the wood; no reliable proof that the pre- 
sence or absence of wood affects the rainfall in any 
particular locality. 
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of Ireland, as surpassing in verdure; but 
no one can have a full idea of the effect pro- 
duced on the eye by intense unrelieved 
greenness of sward and foliage, who has 
not visited North America, especially in 
early summer. So I say, in defiance of the 
»aradox of Elihu Burritt, who holds that an 
English October is the greenest month of 
the greenest country, and that a rich surface 
of British turnips beats all the natural em- 
crald of his own country. 

The extreme beauty of eolouring pre- 
sented by the forests, especially of the 
Northern States, at the turning of the leaf, 
has struck the eyes of every traveller, and 
formed the subject of a thousand descrip- 
tions. Perhaps the nearest approach to it 
on this side of the Atlantic may be found in 
middie France, where the sun is brighter 
than with us, and the first autumn frosts 
bite sharper, and where there is a great va- 
riety of deciduous trees. Such a spectacle 
on a small scale, and doubtless by no means 
equally vivid, is presented by the forest of 
Fontainebleau during a few days of Octo- 
ber.* But next to the hues of autumn in 
America, and, though far less gorgeous, 
still exquisitely lovely, are the fresh tints 
of the few weeks of spring. Species after 
species, in long and regular succession, 
puts forth its tender leaves, expands into 
youthiul grace, and then into the full flush 
of summer; and the hillsides are brilliant, 
not with separate specimens, but with a 
carpet of large patterns of different shades 
of early green; for, as a botanical traveller 
observes, ‘* when any one species of a tree 
is met with, acres of the same are frequently 
seen together.” In due season, this green 
is mixed with the rich white flowers of the 
dogwood, playing in the forest the part of 
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lantic side of North America, that the iso- 
thermal lines of climate run very close to- 
gether, and the zones of temperature suc- 
ceed each other rapidly ; consequently, the 
vegetation is very differently timed in neigh- 
bouring districts. In our island, thanks to 
that convenient Gulf Stream which accounts 
for everything, or to whatever other cause 
may be thé real one, there is comparative 
uniformity in this respect. Earliness or 
lateness of vegetation has more to do with 
varieties of exposure, soil, and elevation, 
than with the latitude. But in the States 
you may precede the spring, or keep in 
arrear of it, with a very small amount of lo- 
comotion. Two days will bring you from 
Virginia to Canada. You will leave the 
banks of the James River already blooming © 
in early summer, and find nature on those 
of the St. Lawrence only just awaking from 
her long months of inactivity. 

Examining 2 little closer the specialties of 
American forest physiognomy, and compar- 
ing it with that familiar to us in the old 
continent, the observer is struck at once by 
the eurious manner in which Nature, as 
if in sport, has blended similarity with dif- 
ference. I speak, of course, of the great 
temperate zone in each, where the latitudes, 
for all general purposes, may be regarded 
as nearly corresponding, after the deduction 
of ten degrees from the American amount 
—i.e., 50°—40°—the Central States be- 
ing therefore taken as equivalents for north- 
ern France and the south of England. It 
must have been a strange feeling with which 
our first settlers explored a region so like 
|in bread outline to that which they had left, 
| so different in every detail. All our famil- 
liar trees are there — oak, elm, beech, ash, 
birch, &c. The new-comers had no diffi- 








the English hawthorn, with other varieties | culty in assigning their names; only in a 
of colour, and with shrubs of similar class ; | few instances have they altogether changed 
and here and there with the flaming scarlet | their application, tulip trees being called 
or rose tints assumed by the buds of some! poplars, and so forth. But though the 
oaks and other kinds of trees, when about | same, I suppose, as far as specific identity 
to burst. Later in the year, at the approach is concerned, almost every one varies from 
of summer, the rhododendron and azalea | its antitype here, in so many particulars as 
(bay and honeysuckle, in local language), | to confound all notion of similarity. Those 
and the kalmia (laurel), enamel for a few | free-growing, tall, loose-made, straggling 
short weeks the underwoods of the Central | oaks and elms are utterly unlike our sturdy, 
States. Farther south, the tulip tree hangs | compact trees of the same name in general 
out its parure of many-coloured flowers on | aspect, and differ from them more or less in 
its bright green vesture; and at last, be- every minute characteristic. The first di- 
yond the Carolina frontier, shine out the versity which strikes the eye is, that the 
richer glories of the magnolia. revailing green tint of the foliage is far 

It is a well-known peculiarity of the At- |Kighter than with us—lighter than on the 

* “Tt must be admitted that both the Northern | continent of Europe, though there, _ 
and the Southern declivities of the Alps exhibit a | eral, less sombre than in our islands. The 
nearer approximation to this rich and multifarious | leaves of the American varieties are for the 
colouring than most American travellers in Europe most, part larger, ranker in growth, and 


are willing to allow.”—G.W. Mars, Man and | 6 ° 
Nature. ‘less clustered in close masses, the twigs 
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forming the extremities less slender, and 
the tracery, consequently, less minute. 
Almost all— where not drawn upward by 
close proximity, as in the virgin forests — 
affect a less compact and more patulous 
shape than their relatives with us. Some 
idea of the difference may be formed by 
noting the growth and figure of imported 
American trees in England. But this idea 
would be incomplete. I cannot tell why it 
is, but even those which are oldest, and 
have become most acclimatised among us — 
the occidental plane, for instance, and the 
scarlet or Virginia oak—though they are 
not as yet of the English type, have to some 
extent lost their own, and approximated to 
ours: they do not look quite like their pa- 
rents at home. Perhaps our more windy 
climate, and more frequent storms, have 
compelled them, in self-defence, to grow 
after a fashion of their own. The strong, 
massy, low-built form of our common-oak, 
or the loftier, but almost equally massy, 
shape of the English elm, are very rarely to 
be met with in trees of corresponding age 
in America. ‘These throw out their boughs 
higher from the bole, as if remembering the 
constraint imposed upon their ancestors in 
the close forest where they were nurtured ; 
at an acuter angle, tending more generally 
upwards; more apt to curve downwards 
again, and become pendulous at the ex- 
tremities ; more straggling in their growth ; 
more ‘* streaky,” to use a common wood- 
man’s expression; and affording, conse- 
quently, a less pronounced continuity of 
shade. This seems, to an English eye, pe- 
culiarly the case with oaks in general, with 
elms, with hickory, butternut, and all the 
varieties of ‘* juglans,” and even with the 
magnificent occidental plane or buttonwood, 
and the tulip tree, which pass for the two 
largest denizens of American soil in the 
temperate regions. The beech is rarely 
seen, as far as I know, except in close for- 
ests, where its natural habit of growth can- 
not be well observed. The sweet chestnut 
is more nearly allied in appearance to 
our common Spanish, than most other trees 
to their European namesakes; but even 
this is generally straggling, and does not 
often seem to assume the peculiarly grace- 
ful shape —that of a cone, rounded off at 
the summit —to which it is partial, in Eu- 
rope, when it has its own way. The chief 
exception to be found to this ordinary habit 
of outline, among common trees, is that of 
the sugar maple; which, when it has room 
to cut a figure by itself, is apt, in advanced 
life, to assume a compact round form, im- 
posing from its size, from the intense green 
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of its leaves contrasted with their silvery 
underlining, and from the depth of its shade. 

Of the varieties of oak, whose name is 
legion, none, that I have seen, equal in 
picturesqueness our royal British ‘* pedun- 
culate,” or even the less majestic sessiliflora 
of continental Europe. Their growth is too 
loose, their form too slight, their shade not 
ample enough, by comparison. Their bark 
is also generally too light coloured for 
grand effect. The white oak, the common- 
est of all (and often a stately creature, 
though Cobbett, in one of his fits of oddity, 
thought proper to villipend it), is so denom- 
inated merely from this circumstance. But 
in minor details many of these varieties pos- 
sess great beauty, quite unknown to ours, 
especially in their leaves; large, deeply in- 
dented, many-shaped, not only in the same 
variety, but sometimes in the same individ- 
ual. Their colour is also often rich and 
luxuriant, both in early spring and late au- 
tumn. 

But a more remarkable tree, in point of 
beauty, to English eyes, is the American 
elm. It is there, eminently, what it is not 
with us, a tree of the forest, and covers 
extensive tracts of the undulating country 
of the Middle States. But its peculiar el- 
egance bas made it a favourite with man 
from early times; it is that most commonly 

reserved around the homesteads of New 
tngland, and it is everywhere in favour, 
where soil and climate suit it, for plantation 
in gardens and streets. Cleveland, in Ohio, 
whicu Americans quaintly call the ‘ forest 
city,” has its main thoroughfares lined with 
very striking specimens of it. The follow- 
ing description of its usual appearance, 
where it meets with a good soil and fair 
play, I borrow from Loudon’s *‘ Arbore- 
tum,” extracted by him from Michaux : — 

‘* Insulated in this manner, it appears in 
all its majesty, towering to the height of 
eighty or a hundred feet, with a trunk four 
or five feet in diameter; regularly shaped, 
naked, and insensibly diminishing to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet; when it 
divides itself into two or three primary 
limbs. The limbs, not widely divergent at 
the base, approach and cross each other 
eight or ten feet higher; and diffuse on all 
sides long, flexible, pendulous branches, 
bending into regular arches, and floating 
lightly in the air.” 

It will be seen that it chiefly affects what 
may be termed the plume of feathers shape ; 
the branches diverging from the trunk at a 
very acute angle, then spreading widely, 
and curling downwards at the extremities. 
Consequently it is less akin to the English 
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than to the Scottish, or mountain, or wych | obvious reasons, not common objects in the 
eli (70AAdv dvowdérwv popon pia, I suppose). | States; in their native places they grow, 
And it is said to be propagated in this|close together; only a few survive in the 
country by grafting on the latter. Still| struggle for life; these are drawn upwards 
the diversity is great, and not least in the| with lofty tops, no lateral branches, and 
larger size and more luxuriant verdure of | scanty crowns, and scarcely do justice by 
its foliage. A fine opportunity for compar-| their apparent to their real size; they are 
ison occurs on Boston Common. Two hun-| apt, moreover, to die at the summit, long 
dred years ago, some early ruler of that | before the date of their collective life is out. 
city had the happy thought of planting a| Nor are they very long-lived, even when 
row of alternate English and American |unassailed by man or by accident. The 
elms there ; and both have grown admirably. | largest pines of the Northern States, still 
You may there contrast the sturdy dignity | standing in the primitive West, do not com- 
of the English tree, towering straight aloft, | monly exceed 350 years. The oak, we are 
with round head and somewhat angular|told, lives longer than the pine; and the 
limbs, and clustering verdure, with the |hemlock-spruce, perbaps, as long as the 
wilder, fan-like grace of the native. Ijoak. A specimen of this Jast, cut within a 
cannot imagine a statelier sight in its way | thick wood, exhibited 486 annual circles. 
than an avenue of fine American elms would | It is also very often found that where a sin- 
be in an English park. It would realize to| gle inhabitant of the old forest has been 
me the imaginative pictures which I have} preserved, and allowed ample room, it dies 
seen of the groves of Milton’s garden of | away, if not in the head, in the branches. 
Eden, or of royal pleasances in the East. | Its native constitution was adapted to its 
But it would take a century or two to pro-| crowded birth-place, or had become so, 
duce it; and, I fear, moreover, that, in our}and will not bear too lavish exposure 
stormy atmosphere, the trees would lose | Scarcity of such trees as are preserved in 
their beauty from the breaking of their| English parks, and hardly anywhere else in 
great forked limbs, which seem ready to|the world, is, as I say, the general rule. 
tear themselves away from the trunk by | But any one who may take the trouble will 
their own weight. find abundant exceptions. The finest single 
I have hardly left myself room to speak | trees will probably be seen on the skirts of 
of the effect of the pine tribe, as accessories | the remaining forests, and on river banks 
to the common American landscape. But | and islands, especially west of the Allegha- 
it must be remembered that these do not | nies; and many very noble ones have been 
prevail so as to form a marked feature in | rescued, or planted some few centuries ago, 
the Central States, except on particular | in the oldest settled parts, especially New 
soils. Farther south, in Dixie’s land, they | England. For although first settlers hate 
become predominant; where the luxuriant | trees as their natural enemies, their de- 
cedar and cypress groves occupy large sur-| scendants soon become fond of them. It 
faces, and the tall pines of Virginia form, | is often said that the first thing an American 
perhaps, the most picturesque members of | does, when he establishes himself for life 
the race, with their umbrella heads and jin the country, is to cut down every tree 
rich bark; but their long-spiked foliage is | within his reach; the second, to plant the 
apt to be scanty, and wanting in colour. | ground again. 
They prevail again in the far North, where} But if the commonly visited parts of 
the most characteristic specimens are the | North America, viewed with esthetic eyes, 
meagre form, already described, of the | must be pronounced to yield to the old con- 
lofty white or Weymouth pines; and the | tinent in respect of grand accidents of sur- 
more attractive figure of the deep green | face, and on the whole only to rival it as 
hemlock-spruce, the tree which seems to| regards beauty of vegetable covering; if 
thrive anywhere, and under any conditions; | they must be adjudged imperfectly gifted 
alternately, as a huge trunk, and a spread- | with what have been termed the two main 
ing bushy shrub; which seems, unlike every | elements of beauty, variety of outline and 
other, to enjoy an obscure location under | variety of colour; yet in the third commonly 
the shade of its neighbours; the last to | noted point of the picturesque — water, in 
protrude its gnarled, stunted stem, and all its features—they are immeasurably 
weird roots, from the rocky floor of the | superior. The profusion of the fresh, glit- 
mountain tops; the last to hang from the | tering element, whether in numbcriess scat- 
very edge of the — over Niagara, | tered lakes, from the inland seas of the 
and dip its branches in the everlasting | North-west to the ‘‘ ponds” of New Eng- 
spray. |land, or in huge sweeping rivers, or in 
Large, old, free-growing trees are, for | waterfalls of every character and dimension, 
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constitutes the special glory of American 
scenery. And it is everywhere so readily 
accessible. Many of the earliest settled 

laces along the Atlantic coast, which have 
Sesem in process of time great cities, were 
established, for obvious reasons, atthe head 
of large navigation; the point where the 
inland rivers burst through the last rocky 
~ barrier which impedes their course, and ex- 
pand into broad, deep reaches, or into estu- 
aries. Such are Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Albany, Montreal. 
Immediately below these cities, the liquid 
road to the ocean is uninterrupted ; imme- 
diately above are great rapids, with all their 
variety of rock and water scenery, often 
but superficially known to the denizen of 
the neighbouring town, who will transplant 
himself, when the season arrives, to some 
distant locality, at the bidding of fashion, 
to seek for beauties really within his reach. 
American waterfalls, as compared with the 
grandest European specimens, are of course 
deficient in height, from the inferior scale 
of the mountain elevations. But in all 
other respects, in point of volume of water, 
colouring, the wealth of surrounding vege- 
tation, we have only to yield precedence 
with as good a grace as we may. For the 
gloomy firs which overshadow the great cat- 
aracts of Norway or the Alps, although 
from habit we may deem them appropriate, 
are but paltry accompaniments compared 
with the overwhelmning luxuriance of the 
many tinted, many featured mass of foliage 
which clothes every rocky ledge and coign 
of vantage around an American fall, and 
feeds exultingly on its cloud of vapour. It 
is on this account —not to mention many 
other good reasons —that I could wish a 
tour in America was a more popular under- 
taking for English ladies than it is likely to 
become, thanks to the real annoyances of 
such a journey, and the very exaggerated 
estimate of them. I have always noticed 
that admiration for.the scenery of water- 
falls, or rather a passionate fondness for it, 
is more characteristic of women than of 
men. Men will view, and praise, and 
march up and down, and try different effects 
and go away satisfied. The delight of wo- 
man is to remain still, and look into the 
tumbling waters in hour-long contemplation. 
I suppose that the variety of brilliant hues 
which the cataract develops under various 
accidents of sky is to them the great attrac- 
tion, as their enjoyment of mere colour is 
much stronger than ours in general. I 
have seen ladies sit speechless a whole 
evening together, on the verge of the cliff 
opposite the Canadian fall at Niagara, their 
eyes incessantly fixed in one steady, wistful 
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gaze on the very centre of the Horse Shoe, 
as if by mere intense longing they could 
penetrate the secrets. of that abyss, which 
the lifting and subsiding spray seems always 
about to disclose, but which have never 
been explored by human eye, until abso- 
lutely forced away by the impatience of 
their male companions. 

Niagara itself is no repository of the 
picturesque in the ordinary sense ; it stands 
alone in its sublimity, and belongs, as it 
were, to a different order of things from 
that which constitutes the domain of art. 
But there is far more of the picturesque 
than unobservant eyes detect, or than art 
has hitherto made use of, in the accessories 
and neighbourhood of Niagara; in the 
giddy, tumultuous dance of sun-bright 
waves round the tufted islets which break 
its rapids just above the fall; and where the 
river, narrowed to a trench in the rocks, 
cleaves its way below in a succession of 
whirlpools through its stony barrier, of 
which every ledge and rift gives birth to 
noble trees. 

Other falls of first-rate magnitude there 
are many, which have by no means attained 
that celebrity which is justly their due, 
and which, in days to come, they will doubt- 
less obtain, when leisure increases and the 
love of the ornamental advances along with 
it. Ottawa is now a city, though of a very 
primitive kind; it is the capital of a great 
Dominion, and adorned with public build- 
ings, which, in the neighbouring United 
States, are considered worth a long jour- 
ney to visit; but I have heard few speak of 
its great cataract, the Chaudiére, or Caul- 
dron, just outside the limits of the town, 
with anything like the admiration which it 
excited in myself. It is much more known 
as productive of a greater quantity of sawn 
timber than any other water privilege in 
the New World, than as what it is in truth, 
one of its grandest natural scenes. I have 
read somewhere that the discharge at the 
Chaudiére equals in amount of water that 
at Niagara. This seems almost incredible ; 
yet the basin of the Ottawa river is of vast 
and unknown area, and the stream, at the 
lowest computation, must bring down as 
large a volume as the Danube in Hungary. 
This great river falls bodily over a shelf of 
limestone, forty feet in height, not present- 
ing a straight face, but vandyked, as it 
were, into a bewildering number of zigzags 
from the fierce action of the water. The 
stream above the fall is not green or blue 
in colour, like those which issue from lakes, 
but amber, or rather coffee-coloured, roll- 
ing on like Dante’s Lethe, ‘‘ bruna bruna 
sotto TY ombra perpetua,” as indeed do 
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Western forest rivers in general. So huge 
is the volume of fluid, and so great its 
depth, that it does not shiver into foam on 
taking its leap, but curls over, along great 
part of the line, unbroken until it reaches 
the bottom; appearing to the spectator, 
wom on the wooden bridge immediately 
elow, like a gigantic wall of brown crystal 
(tourmaline, advancing bodily towards 
him. But, when once broken, the pecu- 
liarly indented line of precipice over which 
it. falls causes it to tumble, not into one 
foaming abyss, but into a multitude of sepa- 
rate whirlpools, crossing and mingling with 
each other in a thousand bewildering ed- 
dies. 

Other waterfall scenes of inferior, but 
still striking grandeur, on the larger Ameri- 
can rivers, might be pointed out, of which 
it would not be easy to find descriptions in 
print, although they are quite accessible ; 
such, for instance, as the so-called Great 
Falls of the Potomae, only sixteen miles 
from Washington. These, indeed, are 
rather rapids than falls; where the ample 
river, only inferior to the large Western 
streams, comes raving down several chan- 
nels, through a chaos of bleached rocks, 
with a roar heard for many a mile through 
the all but unbroken forest which surrounds 
it. But of this and other haunts of the 
American Naiads — rapid and cataract, full 
swift river and sparkling brook, mighty 
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most exclusive cannot do more than share 
with him, 

Lake George, in the Northern part of the 
State of New York, may be reached in six 
or seven hours from Albany, at the head 
of the navigation of the Hudson river, daily 
plied by numberless steamers. It is a kind 
of appendage to the greater lake, Cham- 
plain; Horicon, its Indian name, is said by 
Cooper, in the ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans,” to 
mean simply ‘the tail of the lake,” 7.¢., of 
Champlain; though fantastic guide-books 
of the present day are pleased to translate 
it ‘‘the smile of the see Spirit.” The 
French are said to have termed it the 
‘*Lac du Saint Sacrement,” on account of 
the numbers of Indians who were baptised in 
its limpid waters during the early days of Ca- 
nadian religious enterprise. Both lakes lie 
in that very singular trough, or furrow, of 
the earth which extends due south and 
north, from New York to Montreal; a 
| deep trench, fenced on both sides by long, 
' narrow ranges of hills, of mountain charac- 
ter; of which the southern portion is filled 
by the waters of the Hudson; the northern, 
by those of Champlain; while the interval 
between the two forms a low plateau of 
watershed, a labyrinth of small lakes and 





rapid streams. This was Nature’s great 
| military road from the Atlantic to the St. 
Lawrence, and the scene, accordingly, of 
many a desperate struggle in the days of 











lake and forest tarn— enough has been | successive wars between France, and Eng- 
said for my purpose, which only is to sig- | land, and the revolted colonies. Ticonde- 
nalise the heresy of those who affirm that! roga, Crown Point, Saratoga, names fa- 
America, in comparison with the Old World, | mous in military history, are all seated 
is wanting in elements of the picturesque, | within the trench in question. Here Mont- 
and to indicate that, in one important par- | calm and Wolf earned their early celebrity, 
ticular, her treasures of scenic beauty far and Burgoyne surrendered to the provin- 
exceed those of other regions. icials; and, in later days, English and 

In order to point my lecture by some- | Americans carried on a fierce though mini- 
thing like an application, I will conclude by | ature naval war on the waters of Cham- 
introducing the reader to two of the most plain. Lake George fills a deep excava- 
easily reached and best known, and, at the tion, with many windings, in the mountains 
same time, by no means least beautiful, of a little to the west of this remarkable de- 
the places frequented by ordinary New pression; pouring its surplus waters into 
York loungers in the summer season. No Champlain, over some romantic falls. 
one need occupy himself with my descrip- These waters are of the most brilliant pu- 
tion whose idea of the object to be attained | rity. I do not know that I ever saw Swiss 
by travel is to reach scenes only accessible | or Scottish lake which appeared, to my eye, 
with difficulty, and visited by few; whose to equal it in this respect. The contrast 
measure ofthe enjoyment of nature is the cost | with Champlain is remarkable, as the water 
of toil and expenditure which it involves, | of the latter has a milky, troubled hue, es- 
and the satisfaction of seeing what few have | pecially in bad weather, owing, it is said, 
seen, and coming back to tell the story. I|to the great extent. of calcareous shore 
address myself only to those who are, on | which it washes. That of Horicon, en- 
the whole, thankful to Nature for often plac- | chained throughout in roeks of crystalline 
ing her choicest beauties in the way of all character, seems absolutely free from this 
the world, so that the most ordinary travel- | or any other admixture. fanciful travel- 
ler may feed his eye and his imagination on | ler .might find himself reminded on Lake 
treasures which the most adventurous and | Champlain, both by its long, straight out- 
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line, and the variety of its shores, of Win- 
dermere,—that is, a Windermere 130 
miles long; while Lake George, by its pe- 
culiar contorted shape and steep, rocky set- 
ting, answers closely to Ulleswater, though 
considerably larger. Its gone | hills 
may also be of about the same height. 
Black Mountain is the loftiest, rising 2,200 
feet above the lake. They are everywhere 
steep, but, on the western side, leave only 
just space enough for a few clearings, eac 

occupied by its dozen or two of wooden vil- 
lage houses, with their little boat harbour, 
separated from each other by intervals of 
luxuriant forest. Hard-working, wiry, in- 
telligent, but poorly attired, and looking as 
if their life was one continued struggle 
against the stern necessities of the wilder- 
ness, are these denizens of the woods, 
closely hemmed in between the lake and 
the forest; for, immediately in their rear, 
though in the heart of the populous State 
of New York, a huge tract of wild land ex- 
tends to the other side of the Adirondack 
mountains. But these gaunt-looking back- 
woodsmen have abundance of American 
self-esteem and American civilisation also; 
their children are barefooted, but every- 
where the school-house is the most promi- 
nent building of the place, and occupied by 
its busy little crowd for a great part of the 
day. But their produce is scanty, and 
their markets distant, except during the 
few weeks when fashion condescends to 
smile on them. ‘‘ We live on visitors dur- 
ing the season,” was the confession of an 
hotel-keeper to ourselves, ‘‘ and out of the 
season we live on each other.” Above 
these cleared portions, endless groves of 
maple, and oak, and pine extend up the 
mountain slopes and into the clouds, when 
clouds there are; but the climate is usu- 
ally bright, and tlie skies as limpid as the 
waters — great sylvan solitudes, whose 
evening silence is broken only by the ripple 
of streams, and the call of the owl, and the 
whip-poor-will. On the opposite or east- 
ern shore, the rocky slopes are generally 
still more abrupt, the forest more stunted 
and sparse. ‘The whole lake, in Cooper’s 
language, is ‘‘indented with numberless 
bays, embellished by fantastic headlands, 
and dotted with countless islands.” These 
last form the favourite attraction of Hori- 
con; from an acre or two in dimension, to 
the tiniest rocklet which can support a tree 
of its own. ‘This scene is a reproduction in 
miniature of the Canadian lake of a Thou- 
sand Islands, only with waves of perfect 
stillness and unfathomed depth. These ex- 
quisite spots of earth are all open to the 
free enjoyment of the casual visitor, acces- 
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sible in a few minutes’ row, and the lake 
is fairly supplied with boats to fish, or 
to picnic, or to sketch, or to bask in the 
sun; no owner, or lessee, or granter of 
favours, or levier of tolls and taxes, inter- 
feres between you and all that Nature has 
given you to enjoy. Ihave said that there 
are strong points of similarity between this 
and our English lakes; I should add that 
its southern end reminded me more of those 
of the Italian side of the Alps; partly from 
brightness of aerial colouring, partly from 
the abundance of fine chestnut trees scat- 
tered on that part of its banks. I say 
nothing of its fishing, reported to be ex- 
cellent; nor of its shooting, which, indeed, 
must be sought at some distance in the in- 
land mountains. The imagination of Amer- 
ican country folks, too much educated, and 
too material, to dwell much on the supernatu- 
ral side of things, is apt to busy itself in 
peopling these wild scenes with legends of 
natural wonders; rattlesnakes are said to 
frequent the desert eastern shore of the 
lake, and many a traveller’s story is cur- 
rent about them; huge, nondescript fishes 
are dreamt of as inhabiting the secluded 
bays. It is curious how the popular fancy, 
in wild regions, always busies itself in the 
creation of this class of monsters. The 
Swiss peasants have hardly yet laid aside 
their belief in great dragons inhabiting the 
caves of their mountains. In the swamps 
of the Mississippi the story runs of the ex- 
istence of enormous lizard-like creatures — 
far larger than any crocodile — rarely seen 
by man, but which, when seized, have de- 
fied the efforts of strong teams to drag 
them from their haunts, and broken chains 
to pieces. And, in the evening waters of 
Horicon, the Sogdollager fish, the solitary 
lord of the lake, still shows his monstrous 
head above water occasionally to the fisher- 
man, whose mind by that time of day is 
softened into a credulous state. Only this 
year, the visitors in the verandah of Centre 
Harbour Hotel, on Lake Memphremagog — 
another big inland lake, between New Eng- 
land and Canada — had a sight of the great 
sea-serpent himself, taking a fresh-water 
bath, I suppose, by way of variety; and 
sent a notification of the same, with their 
names appended, to the nawspapers; un- 
less, indeed, we are to take the whole story 
for an ingenious advertisement on the part 
of the hotel proprietor. 

The other summer resort to which I will 
conduct the reader shall be the Mountain 
House on the Katskill range; a site less 
lovely than Lake George, but perhaps more 
singular and striking. The Katskill moun- 
tains rise about ten miles from the western 
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shore of the Hudson river, between New 
York and Albany, but nearer the latter. 
They form a long rampart-like ridge, fall- 
ing abruptly towards the river. On the 
other side they subside in long, gradual 
undulations, covered everywhere alike with 
the ubiquitous forest. The highest summit, 
Round Top, a swelling protuberance, as its 
name implies, rises about 3,600 feet, or 
nearly to the height of Snowdon. Of course 
these mountains can be reached from the 
city of New York in a few hours of steamer 
and carriage; and a zigzag road conducts 
the visitor easily to their very centre, pass- 
ing, by the way, Washington Irving's 
Sleepy Hollow, the scene of Rip van Win- 
kle’s slumbers — a deep, dark ravine, chiefly 
remarkable for its very fine growth of tim- 
ber, especially chestnut and pine. After a 
very long winding ascent, a sudden turn in 
the forest conducts the traveller to the 
Mountain House, in former days the Pine 
Orchard; an hotel after the wholesale 
American fashion, with some three hundred 
bedrooms. Once arrived there, a new and 
strange scene presents itself to his eyes, 
from which he will not readily turn them 
away. The hotel stands within a few yards 
of the sheer verge of a precipice, falling, in 
successive perpendicular ledges, 2,000 feet 
directly down to the low country below, 
and 2,500 to the Hudson. The rocks of 
which it is formed are entirely of the old 
red sandstone, and answer precisely in ap- 
pearance, as well as in pod roe date, to 
those with which we are familiar here in 
South Wales, the Forest of Dean, and 
again in the north of Scotland. Their deep 
crimson colour relieved by the bright masses 
of foliage, they rise along the summit of the 
ridge, as in a gigantic line of broken para- 
pet, as if nature, in mockery, was bent on 
showing how trifling the cyclopean walls of 
ancient cities would look beside the castel- 
lated magnificence of her own structures. 
They are, of course, entirely clothed with 
trees wherever a tree can grow. I remem- 
ber a French lady, whose profession it was 
to go up in balloons, telling me that the 
only sensation of nervous vertigo which she 
ever felt was produced by ‘le bruissement 
des feuilles,” when she passed close over 
the top of a wood. And some may experi- 
ence similar dizzy feelings here, when look- 
ing down on the quivering undulations of 
the leaves, tier below tier, of woods imme- 
diately under our feet. Looking over this 
foreground, and surveying the first impres- 
sion reccived by the English traveller, brings 
him back to a scene familiar to most of us ; 
it is a reproduction, on a far grander scale, of 





the well-known view eastward from Mal- 
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vern. We look, as there, directly towards 
the east. At our feet flows the Hudson, 


for seventy miles from left to right, in a 
straight line, like an enormous canal, occu- 
pying exactly the place of the Severn. Far 
across its waters, the eye travels over a wide 
undulating region, stretching into the inte- 
rior of New England. Immediately at our 
feet, and on both banks of the Hudson, lies 
a country comparatively well cultivated and 
occupied ; but instead of being cut up by 
thousands of hedgerows, as in the midland 
counties seen from Malvern, it is massed 
into large spaces of green pasture and corn 
land, alternating with parallelograms of 
dark forest, ‘‘sections” left as yet un- 
cleared. There is something impressive, 
and at the same time rather burdensome to 
the mind, in such a view as this, ranging 
over several thousands of square miles, for 
which nature seems to have done so much, 
and man as yet so little. He has been here 
for centuries engaged on his great work of 
reclamation, and he is very far as yet from 
having reproduced the aspect of an old 
country. 

Such is the scene on which the Mountain 
House, Katskill, opens the long range of its 
barrack-like windows. It is the odious 
fashion of the establishment, throughout the 
summer, to wake up all the inmates with a se- 
ries of fearful noises, and drive them out to 
see the sunrise. A more unnecessary mode 
of torture was never invented. You may 
see it from your bed. Every room in the 
main front opens directly towards the edge 
of the precipice, and the vast region of the 
heavens immediately opposite. The glory 
of the sun is great as he disengages him- 
self, with a sudden burst instead of the 
English twilight, from the mass of fiery va- 
= accumulated above the distant New 

ingland horizon ; greater, still greater, that 
of evening, when the moon illuminates the 
broad riband of the Hudson, and throws 
her bright, inquisitive light into the folds 
of the mighty forest which falls away from 
under our feet; vocal, a great part of the 
night, with the notes of many a bird strange 
to us foreigners. Whoever calls the Amer- 
ican forests voiceless, must certainly have 
failed to visit them in spring or early sum- 
mer. But doubtless the constant repetition 
of strange noises, which seems to interrupt 
their stillness, is owing in part, as Mr. 
Marsh observes, to the immobility of the 
air within them, the effect of which is that 
‘*sounds are transmitted to an incredible 
distance in the open forest.” The Moun- 
tain House stands in a sort of notch in the 
long- edge of the summit of the range; 
south and north of it the land rises into 
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loftier eminences, masses of battlemented 
rock, scantily dotted with stunted pines and 
shrubs ; but the general aspect and prospect 
are the same. ‘To the west rises swell after 
swell of undulating heights, entirely wooded, 
stretching away towards the setting sun, 
embosoming only a few mountain tarns, 
and enlivened by a few waterfalls. Of cul- 
tivation there is scarcely more than in the 
days of Rip van Winkle himself. Tangled 
and trackless are these forest glades to such 
an extent, that the stranger scarcely dares 
venture alone out of sight of the smoke of 
the hotel. The commonest stories of the 
place relate to the loss of wanderers, chiefly 
children— some starved, others rescued. 
One of my informants had himself recovered, 
with the help of a dog, a boy of five years 
old, who had gone astray for several days. 
He found the poor little fellow, as he told 
me, upright, his hand leaning against a tree, 
in a state of utter bewilderment, unable to 
give any account of himself; it was thought 
he had lived on berries. 

I have, as I repeat, selected these two 
spots, Lake George and the Katskills, 
merely to give an idea of some of the most 
accessible haunts within reach of the com- 
mon American tourist. Many others have 

robably greater attractions, with not much 
inferior facilities of approach. I give them 
as specimens only of a repertory of quiet 
natural beauties.which may not be unworthy 
of more notice than they receive from the 
ordinary European visitor; for in his hasty 
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skimming of the surface of the New World, 
he too commonly divides his entire atten- 
tion between the cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board and the gigantic but unattractive 
features of western scenery, which appeal, 
as I have said, rather to excited imagina- 
tion than to cultivated taste. It is difficult, 
no doubt, to pause over nature’s humble, 
every-day charms, when the westward fever 
of the American race has once communicated 
its contagion to the spirit. Chicago beck- 
ons onward, with its quarter of a million 
of improvised inhabitants; and beyond 
Chicago lie the prairies, and in their heart 
St. Louis, the future capital of the Union, 
almost equalling Chicago, and soon to ex- 
ceed it, and stretching its three miles of 

agade along the western bank of the Miss- 
issippi, as if announcing to the East that 
its reign is over; and farther again prairie, 
and desert, and range after range of giant 
mountains —all to be linked before one 
year more is out by the railway which will 
connect them with California; destined, in 
American imagination, to realise Bishop 
Berkeley’s prophecy that ‘‘ Time’s noblest 
offspring is his last” —the newest and 
brightest stripe in the spangled banner. 
Faith, and adventure, and curiosity, will 
hardly be detained on the road to such 
marvels as these, ‘‘clad in colours of the 
air,” by the tamer realities on which I have 
dwelt. They may possess a charm yet for 
hearts less ambitious in their tastes, or sated 





with emotions. Herman MERIVALE. 





Literary Discovery. — ‘Septimus Jesse ”’ 
alludes to the paragraph in our last week’s is- 
gue respecting the alleged discovery of letters 
exchanged between Voltaire and Lord Byron, 
and says that the discovery cannot be reconciled 
with facts, when it is remembered that Voltaire 
died in 1778, and Byron was not born until that 
year. Our correspondent therefore wishes the 
Berlin Academy much joy of its literary treas- 
ure. ‘The paragraph, we may say, went the 
round of numerous papers. Public Opinion. 


Tue latest curiosity of Broadway, New York, 
is the so-called Mexican resurrection plant, 
which is exhibited and sold there. The plant is 
apparently dead, but it demands only water to 
unfold before the eyes with rich leaves of an em- 
erald hue. It is a native of Southern Mexico, 
where, during the rainy season, it flourishes 
luxuriantly, but in the dry weather dries and 
curls up, and is blown about by thewind, Each 
such specimen, however, when placed in a plate 
of water, bursts into new life. Public Opinion. 


Tue Swepish Arctic Expepition.—In a 
brief note addressed to the President of the Royal 
Society, Prof. Nordenskiéld, writing from Kobbe 
Bay, September 16, communicates a few partic- 
ulars of the Swedish Arctic Expedition. The 
highest latitude to which the party were able to 
navigate their steamer was 81° 9, where ice 
stopped them. This was the end of August; but 
a week later the sea was clear, and from one of 
the highest peaks of Parry Island ‘ traces only 
of ice further northward ”’ could be seen. ‘The 
exploring steamer after taking in the coal sent 
out for her use to Kobbe Bay, made again for 
the north, whether to pass a winter in the ice or 
not is at present uncertain. Meanwhile, the 
coal-ship returns to Sweden, bringing five of the 
exploring party, ‘‘ with the rich geological, zoo- 
logical, and botanical collections ’’ made during 
the first part of the voyage. It is probable, 
therefore, that in a few weeks we shall get full 
particulars of all that our enterprising rivals 
have discovered and acquired since they crossed 





the Arctic Circle in July last. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
MR. MILDMAY’S BILL. 


Ir will be necessary that we should go 
back in our story for a very short period 
in order that the reader may be told that 
Phineas Finn was duly re-elected at Lough- 
ton after his appointment at the Treasury 
Board. 


(The rest of this chapter is very dull, parlia- 
mentary, and wearisome. We have suffered, but it 
is not necessary that our readers should. So the 
printer will please skip to the next. — Liv. AGE.] 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
‘* THE DUKE.” 


By the middle of September there was 
assembled a large party at Matching Priory, 
a country mansion belonging to Mr. Plan- 
tagenet Palliser. The men had certainly 
been chosen in reference to their political 
feelings and position, — for there was not 
a guest in the house who had voted for Mr. 
Turnbull's clause, or the wife or daughter 
or sister of any one who had so voted. 
Indeed, in these days politics ran so high 
that among politicians all social gatherings 
were brought together with some reference 
to the state of parties. Phineas was in- 
vited, and when fe arrived at Matching he 
found that half the Cabinet was there. 
Mr. Kennedy was not there, nor was Lady 
Laura. Mr. Monk was there, and the 
Duke — with the Duchess, and Mr. Gres- 
ham, and Lord Thrift; Mrs. Max Goesler 
was there also, and Mrs. Bonteen, — Mr. 
Bonteen being detained somewhere out of 
the way; and Violet Effingham was ex- 
pected in ‘two days, and Lord Chiltern at 
the end of the week. Lady Glencora took 
an opportunity of imparting this latter in- 
formation to Phineas very soon after his 
arrival; and Phineas, as he watched her 
eye and her mouth while she spoke, was 
quite sure that Lady Glencora knew the 
story of the duel. ‘I shall be delighted 
to see him again,” said Phineas. ‘‘ That is 
all right,” said Lady Glencora. There 
were also there Mr. and Mrs. Grey, who 
were great friends of the Pallisers, — and 
on the very day on which Phineas reached 
Matching, at half an hour before the time 
for dressing, the Duke of Omnium arrived. 
Now, Mr. Palliser was the Duke’s nephew 
and heir, — and the Duke of Omnium was 





a very great person indeed. I hardly 

know why it should have been so, but the | 

Duke of Omnium was certainly a greater | 

man in public estimation than the other' 

duke then present, — the Duke of St. Bun-' 
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gay. The Duke of St. Bungay was a use- 
ful man, and had been so all his life, sitting 
in Cabinets and serving his country, con- 
stant as any peer in the House of Lords, 
always ready to take on his own shoulders» 
any troublesome work required of him, 
than whom Mr. Mildmay, and Mr. Mild- - 
may’s predecessor at the head of the liberal 
perry. had had no more devoted adherent. 
ut the Duke of Omnium had never yet 
done a day’s work on behalf of his country. 
They both wore the Garter, the Duke of 
St. Bungay having earned it by service, 
the Duke of Omnium having been decor- 
ated with the blue ribbon, — because he 
was Duke of Omnium. The one was a 
moral, good man, a good husband, a good 
father, and a good friend. The other, — 
did not bear quite so high a reputation. 
But men and women thought but little of 
the Duke of St. Bungay, while the other 
duke was regarded with aa almost rever- 
ential awe. I think the secret lay in the 
simple fact that the Duke of Omnium had 
not been common in the eyes of the poeple. 
He had contrived to envelope himself in 
something of the ancient mystery of wealth 
and rank. Within three minutes of the 
Duke’s arrival Mrs. Bonteen, with an air of 
great importance, whispered a word to 
Phineas. 

‘*He has come. 
seven!” 

‘* Who has come ?” Phineas asked. 

‘**The Duke of Omnium!” she said, al- 
most reprimanding him by her tone of 
voice for his indifference. ‘* There has 
been a great doubt whether or no he would 
show himself at last. Lady Glencora told 
me that he never will pledge himself. I 
am so glad he has come.” 

**I don’t think I ever saw him,” said 
Phineas. 

‘*Oh, I have seen him, —a magnificent- 
looking man! I think it is so very nice 
of Lady Glencora getting him to mect us. 
It is very rarely that he will join a great 
party, but eg | say Lady Glencora can do 
anything with him since the heir was born. 
I suppose you have heard all about that.” 

‘*No,” said Phineas; ‘‘I have> heard 
nothing of the heir, but I know that there 
are three or four babies.” 

‘* There was no heir, you know, for a 
year and a half, and they were all au 


He arrived exactly at 


désespoir; and the Duke was very nearly 


uarrelling with his nephew; and Mr. Pal- 
liser ; you know it had very nearly 
come to a separation.” 
‘*T don’t know anything at all about it,” 
said Phineas, who was not very fond of the 
lady who was giving him the information. 
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«It is so, I can assure you; but since 
the boy was born Lady Glencora can do 
anything with the Duke. She made him 
go to Ascot last Spring, and he presented 
her with the favourite for one of the races 
on the very morning the horse ran. They 
“say he gave three thousand pounds for 
him.” 

** And did Lady Glencora win?” 

‘*No;—the horse lost; and Mr. Pal- 
liser has never known what to do with him 
since. But it was very pretty of the 
Duke ; — was it not?” 

Phineas, though he had intended to show 
to Mrs. Bonteen how little he thought 
about the Duke of Omnium, — how small 
was his respect for a great peer who took 
no part in politics,—could not protect 
himself from a certain feeling of anxiety as 
to the aspect and gait and words of the 
man of whom people thought so much, of 
whom he had heard so often, and of whom 
he had seen so little. He told himself that 
‘the Duke of Omnium should be no more 
to him than any other man, but yet the 
Duke of Omnium was more to him than 
other men. When he came down into the 
drawing-room he was angry with himself, 
and stood apart;—and was then angry 
with himself again because he stood apart. 
Why should he make a difference in his 
own bearing because there was such a man 
in the company? And yet he could not 
avoid it. hen he entered the room the 
Duke was standing in a large bow-window, 
and two or three ladies and two or three 
men were standing round him. Phineas 
would not go near the group, telling him- 
self that he would not approach a man so 
grand as was the Duke of Omnium. He 
saw Madame Max Goesler among the par- 
ty, and after a while he saw her retreat. 

s she retreated, Phineas knew that some 
word from Madame Max Goesler had not 
been received with the graciousness which 
she had expected. There was the prettiest 
smile in the world on the lady’s face, and 
she took a corner on a sofa with an air of 
perfect satisfaction. But yet Phineas knew 
that she had received a wound. 

‘**T called twice on you in London,” said 
Phineas, coming up close to her, ‘‘ but was 
not fortunate enough to find you! ” 

‘*Yes;—but you came so late in the 
season as to make it impossible that there 
should be any arrangements for our meet- 
ing. What can any woman do when a 
gentleman calls on her in August? ” 

**T came in July.” 

** Yes, you did; on the 31st. I keep the 
most accurate record of all such things, Mr. 
Finn. But Jet us hope that we may have 





better luck next year. In the meantime, 
we can only enjoy the good things that are 
going.” 

, Ye ocially, or politically, Madame Goes- 
er?” ; 

“‘Oh, socially. How can I mean any- 
thing else when the Duke of Omnium is 
here? I feel so much taller at being in the 
same house with him. Do not you? But 
ses are a spoilt child of fortune, and per- 

aps you have met him before.” 

‘*T think I once saw the back of a hat in 
the park, and somebody told me that the 
Duke’s head was inside it.” 

** And you have never seen him but that 
once ?” 

‘* Never but that once,— till now.” 

** And do not you feel elated ?” 

‘*Of course Ido. For what do you take 
me, Madame Goesler ?” 

‘*T do,— immensely. I believe him to 
be a fool, and I never heard of his doing a 
kind act to anybody in my life.” 

‘*Not when he gave the racehorse to 
Lady Glencora?” 

‘**T wonder whether that was true. Did 
you ever hear of such an absurdity? As I 
was saying, I don’t think he ever did any- 
thing for anybody ;— but then, you know, 
to be Duke of Omnium! It isn’t necessary, 
—is it,—that a Duke of Omnium should 
do anything except be Duke of Omnium? ” 

At this moment Lady Glencora came up 
to Phineas, and took him across to the Duke. 
The Duke had expressed a desire to be in- 
troduced to him. Phineas, half pleased and 
half disgusted, had no alternative, and fol- 
lowed Lady Glencora. The Duke shook 
hands with him, and made a little bow, and 
said something about ‘the garroters, which 
Phineas, in his confusion, did not quite un- 
derstand. He tried to reply as he would 
have replied to any body else; but the 
weight of the Duke’s Majesty was too much 
for him, and he bungled. The Duke made 
another little bow, and in a moment was 
speaking a word of condescension to some 
other favoured individual. Phineas retreated 
altogether disgusted,— hating the Duke, 
but hating himself worse ; but he would not 
retreat. in the direction of Madame Max 
Goesler. It might suit that lady to take an 
instant little revenge for her discomfiture, 
but it did not suit him to do so. The ques- 
tion with him would be, whether in some fu- 
ture part of his career it might not be his 
duty to assist in putting down: Dukes of 
Omnium. 

_ At dinner Phineas sat between Mrs. Bon- 
teen and the Duchess of St. Bungay, and 
did not find himself very happy. At the 
other end of the table the Duke,— the great 
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Duke, was seated at Lady Glencora’s right 
hand, and on his other side Fortune had 
placed Madame Max Goesler. The great- 
est interest which Phineas had during the 
dinner was in watching the operations,— the 
triumphantly successful operations of that 
lady. Before dinner she had been wounded 
by the Duke. The Duke had not conde- 
scended to accord the honour of his little 
bow of graciousness to some little flattering 
morsel of wit which the lady had uttered on 
his behoof. She had said a sharp word or 
two in her momentary anger to Phineas; 
but when Fortune was so good to her in 
that matter of her place at dinner, she was 
not fool enough to throw away her chance. 
Throughout the soup and fish she was very 

uiet. She said a word or two after her 
frst glass of champagne. The Duke re- 
fused two dishes, one after another, and 
then she glided into conversation. By the 
time that he had his roast’ mutton before 
him she was in full play, and as she ate her 

ach, the Duke was bending over her with 

is most gracious smile. 

‘Didn't you think the session was very 
long, Mr. Finn?” said the Duchess to Phin- 
eas. 

‘« Very long indeed, Duchess,” said Phin- 
eas, with his attention still fixed on Mad- 
ame Max Goesler. 

‘¢The Duke found it very troublesome.” 

‘*T daresay he did,” said Phineas. That 
duke and that duchess were no more than 
any other man and any other man’s wife. 
The session had not been longer to the 
Duke of St. Bungay than to all the public 
servants. Phineas had the greatest possi- 
ble respect for the Duke of St. Bungay, but 
he could not take much interest in the 
wailings of the Duchess on her husband’s 
behalf. . 

‘* And things do seem to be so very un- 
comfortable now,’ said the Duchess,— 
thinking partly of the resignation of Mr. 
Mildmay, and partly of the fact that her 
own peculiar maid who had lived with her 
for thirty years had retired into private 
life. 

‘* Not so very bad, Duchess, I hope,” 
said Phineas, observing that at this moment 
Madame Max Goesler’s eyes were brilliant 
with triumph. Then there came upon him 
a sudden ambition,— that he would like to 
‘* cut out” the Duke of Omnium in the es- 
timation of Madame Max Goesler. The 
brightness of Madame Max Goesler’s eyes 
had not been thrown away upon our hero. 

Violet Effingham came at the appointed 
time, and, to the surprise of Phineas, was 
brought to Matching by Lord Brentford. 
Phineas at first thought that it was intended 





that the Earl and his son should meet and 
make up their quarrel at Mr. Palliser’s 
house. But Lord Brentford stayed only 
one night, and Phineas on the next morn- 
ing heard the whole history of his coming 
and going from Violet. ‘I have almost 
been on my knees to him to stay,” she said. 
‘* Indeed, I did go on my knees,— actually 
on my knees.” 

‘* And what did he say ?” 

‘*He put his arm round me and kissed 
me, and,— and,— I cannot tell you all that 
he said. But it ended in this,—that if 
Chiltern can be made to go to Saulsby, 
fatted calves without stint will be killed. 
I shall do all I can to make him go; and so 
must you, Mr. Finn. Of course that silly 
affair in foreign parts is not to make any 
difference between you two.” 

Phineas smiled, and said he would do his 
best, and looked up into her face, and was 
just able to talk to her as though things 
were going comfortably with him. But his 
heart was very cold. As Violet had spoken 
to him about Lord Chiltern there had come 
upon him, for the first time, — for the first 
time since he had known that Lord Chiltern 
had been refused, — an idea, a doubt, wheth- 
er even yet Violet might not become Lord 
Chiltern’s wife. His heart was very sad, 
but he struggled on, — declaring that it was 
incumbent on them both to bring together 
the father and son. 

‘*T am so glad to hear you say so, Mr. 
Finn,” said Violet. ‘I really do believe 
that you can do more towards it than any- 
one else. Lord Chiltern would think noth- 
ing of my advice, — would hardly speak to 
me on such a subject. But he respects you 
as well as likes you, and not the less be- 
cause of what has occurred.” 

How was it that Violet should know 
aught of the respect or liking felt by this 
rejected suitor for that other suitor, — who 
had also been rejected? And how was it 
that she was thus able to talk of one of 
them to the other, as though neither of them 
had ever come forward with such a suit ? 
Phineas felt his position to be so strange as 
to be almost burdensome. He had told 
Violet, when she had refused him, very 
plainly, that he should come again to her, 
and ask once more for the great gift which 
he coveted. But he could not ask again 
now. In the first place, there was that in 
her manner which made him sure that were 
he to do so, he would ask in vain; and then 
he felt she was placing a special confidence 
in him, against which he would commit a sin 
were he to use her present intimaey with him 
for purposes of making love. They two were 
to put their shoulders together to help Lord 
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Chiltern, and while doing so he could not 
continue a suit which would be felt by both 
of them to be hostile to Lord Chiltern. 
There might be eppentatity for a chance 
word, and if so the chance word should be 
spoken ; but he could not make a deliberate 
attack, such as he had made in Portman 
Square. Violet also probably understood 
that she had not now been caught in a 
mousetrap. 

The Duke was to spend four days at 
Matching, and on the third day, —the day 
before Lord Chiltern was expected, — he 
was to be seen riding with Madame Max 
Goesler by his side. adame Max Goes- 
ler was known as a perfect horsewoman, — 
one indeed who was rather fond of going a 
little fast on horseback, and who rode well 
to hounds. But the Duke seldom moved 
out of a walk, and on this occasion Madame 
Max was as steady in her seat and almost 
as slow as the mounted ghost in Don Juan. 
But it was said by some there, especially 
by Mrs. Bonteen, that the conversation be- 
tween them was not slow. And on the next 
morning the Duke and Madame Max Goes- 
ler were together again before luncheon, 
standing on a terrace at the back of the 
house, looking down on a party who were 
playing croquet on the lawn. 

** Do you never play ?” said the Duke. 

, **Oh yes;—one does everything a lit- 
tle.” 

**T am sure you would play well. Why 
do you not play now?” 

**No;—I shall not play now.” 

, ‘*T should like to see you with your mal- 
et.” 

‘*T am sorry your Grace cannot be grati- 
fied. I have played croquet till I am tired 
of it, and have come to think it is only fit 
for boys and girls. The great thing is to 
give them opportunities for flirting, and it 
does that.” 

; “And do you never flirt, Madame Goes- 
er?” 

‘* Never at croquet, Duke.” 

‘*And what with you is the choicest 
time ? ” 

‘*That depends on so many things, — 
and so much on the chosen person. What 
do you recommend ?” 

** Ah, —I am so ignorant. 
mend nothing.” 

** What do you say to a mountain-top at 
dawn on a summer day?” asked Madame 
Max Goesler. 

** You make me shiver,” said the Duke. 

** Or a boat on a lake on a summer eve- 
ning, or a good lead after hounds with no- 
body else within three fields, or the bottom 
of a salt-mine, or the deck of an ocean 


I can recom- 





steamer, or a military hospital in time of 
war, or a railway journey from Paris to 
Marseilles ? ” 

‘*Madame Max Goesler, you have the 
most uncomfortable ideas.” 

‘*T have no doubt your Grace has tried 
each of them, — successfully. But perhaps, 
after all, a comfortable chair over a good 
fire, in a pretty room, beats everything.” 

‘I think it does, —certainly,” said the 
Duke. Then he whispered something at 
which Madame Max Goesler blushed and 
smiled, and immediately after that she fol- 
lowed those who had already gone in to 
lunch. 

Mrs. Bonteen had been hovering round 
on the terrace on which the Duke and Ma- 
dame Max Goesler had been standing, look- 
ing on with envious eyes, meditating some 
attack, some interruption, some excuse for 
an interpolation, but her courage had failed 
her and she had not dared to approach. 
The Duke had known nothing of the hover- 
ing propinquity of Mrs. Bonteen, but Ma- 
dame Goesler had seen and understood it all. 

‘Dear Mrs. Bonteen,” she said after- 
wards, ‘‘why did you not come and join 
us? The Duke was so pleasant.” 

“Two is company, and three is none,” 
said Mrs. Bonteen, who in her anger was 
hardly able to choose her words quite as 
well as she might have done had she been 
more cool. 

‘**Our friend Madame Max has made 
quite a new conquest,” said Mrs. Bonteen 
to Lady Glencora. 

‘**T am so pleased,” said Lady Glencora, 
with apparently unaffected delight. ‘“‘ It is 
such a great thing to get anybody to amuse 
my uncle. You see everybody cannot talk 
to him, and he will not talk to everybody.” 

‘*He talked enough to her in all con- 
science,” said Mrs. Bonteen, who was now 
more angry than ever. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE DUELLISTS MEET. 


Lorp CHILTERN arrived, and Phineas was 
a little nervous as to their meeting. He 
came back from shooting on the day in 
uestion, and was told by the servant that 
Chiltern was in the house. Phineas 
went into the billiard-room in his knicker- 
bockers, thinking probably that he might be 
there, and then into the drawing-room, and 
at last into the library, — but Lord Chiltern 
was not to be found. At last he came 
across Violet. 
‘* Have you seen him ?” he asked. 
‘¢ Yes; —he was with me half an hour 
since, walking round the gardens.” 
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‘And how is he? Come;—tell me 
something about him.” 

‘* T never knew him to be more pleasant. 
He would give no ae about Saulsby, 
but he did not say that he would not go.” 

** Does he know that I am here? ” 

‘“*Yes;—I told him so. I told him how 
much pleasure I should have in seeing you 
two together, —as friends.” 

** And what did he say?” 

‘* He laughed, and said you were the best 
fellow in the world. You see I am obliged 
to be explicit.” 

‘«* But why did he laugh ? ” Phineas asked. 

** He did not tell me, but I suppose it was 
because he was thinking of a little trip he 
once took to Belgium, and he perceived 
that I knew all about it.” 

‘*T wonder who told you. But never 
mind. Ido not mean to ask any questions. 
As I do not like that our first meeting should 
be before all the people in the drawing-room, 
I will go to him in his own room.” 

‘** Do, do; — that will be so nice of you.” 

Phineas sent his card up by a servant, 
and in a few minutes was standing with his 
hand on the lock of Lord Chiltern’s door. 
The last time he had seen this man, they 
had met with pistols in their hands to shoot 
at each other, and Lord Chiltern had in 
truth done his very best to shoot his oppo- 
nent. ‘The cause of quarrel was the same 
between them as ever. Phineas had not 
given up Violet, and had no intention of 
giving her up. And he had received no in- 
timation whatever from his rival that there 
was to be a truce between them. Phineas 
had indeed written in friendship to Lord 
Chiltern, but he had received no answer ; — 
and nothing of certainty was to be gathered 
from the report which Violet had just made. 

It might well be that Lord Chiltern would 
turn upon him now in his wrath, and that 
there would be some scene which in astrange 
house would be obviously objectionable. 
Nevertheless he had resolved that even that 
would be better than a chance encounter 
among strangers in a drawing-room. So 
the door was opened and the two men met. 

‘* Well, old fellow,” said Lord Chiltern, 
laughing. Then all doubt was over, and 
in a moment Phineas was shaking his form- 
er,— and present friend, — warmly by the 
hand. ‘*So we’ve come to be an Under 
Secretary, have we ? — and all that kind of | 
thing.” 

“] had to get into harness, —when the 
harness offered itself,” said Phineas. 

‘**T suppose so. It’s a deuce of a bore, 
isn’t it ?” 

‘*T always liked work, you know.” 





‘I thought you liked hunting better. 





You used to ride as if you did. There's 
Bonebreaker back again in the stable for 
you. That poor fool who bought him could 
do nothing with him, and I let him have his 
money back.” 

**1 don’t see why you should have done 
that.” 

‘* Because I was the biggest fool of the 
two. Do you remember when that brute 

ot me down under the bank in the river? 
That was about the nearest touch I ever 
had. Lord bless me ; — how he did squeeze 
me. So here you are; — staying with the 
Pallisers, —one of a Government party, I 
suppose. But what are you going to do for 
a seat, my friend ? ” 

“* Don’t talk about that yet, Chiltern.” 

‘“*A sore subject,—isn’t it? I think 
they have been quite right, you know, to 
put Loughton into the melting-pot — though 
I’m sorry enough for your sake.” 

** Quite right,” said Phineas. 

‘* And yet you voted against it, old chap ? 
But, come; I’m not going to be down upon 
you. So my father has been here ? ” 

‘* Yes ; — he was here for a day or two.” 

‘* Violet has just been telling me. You 
and he are as good friends as ever?” 

‘*T trust we are.” 

‘* He never heard of that little affair?” 
and Lord Chiltern nodded his head, intend- 
ing to indicate the direction of Blanken- 
berg. 

‘**T do not think he has as yet.” 

*“*So Violet tells me, Of course you 
know that she has heard all about it.” 

‘*T have reason to suppose as much.” 

** And so does Laura.” 

‘**T told her myself,” said Phineas. 

**The deuce you did. But I dare say it 
was for the best. It’s a pity you had not 
proclaimed it at Charing Cross, and then 
nobody would have believed a word about 
it. Of course my father will hear it some 
day.” 

‘*You are going to Saulsby, I hope, 
Chiltern?” ‘ 7 

‘* That question is easier asked than an- 
swered. tt is quite true that the great dif- 
ficulty has been got over. Laura has had 
her money. And if my father will only 
acknowledge that he has wronged me 
throughout, from beginning to end, I will 
go to Saulsby to-morrow ; — and would cut 
you out at Loughton the next day, only 
that Loughton is not Loughton any longer.” 

‘* You cannot expect your father to do 
that.” 

‘*No;—and therefore there is a diffi- 
culty. So you’ve had that awfully pon- 
derous Duke here. How did you get on 
with him?” 
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** Admirably.. He condescended to do 
something which he called shaking hands 
with me.” 

‘*He is the greatest old dust out,” said 
Lord Chiltern disrespectfully. ‘* Did he 
take any notice of Violet?” 

** Not that I observed.” 

** He ought not to be allowed into the same 
room with her.” After that there was a short 
pause, as Phineas felt some hesitation in 
speaking of Miss Effingham to Lord Chil- 
tern. ‘‘And how do you get on with 
her?” asked Lord Chiltern. Here was a 
question for a man to answer. The ques- 
tion was so hard to be answered, that 
Phineas did not at first make any attempt 
to answer it. ‘* You know exactly the 
ground that I stand on,” continued Lord 
Chiltern. ‘‘She has refused me _ three 
times. Have you been more fortunate ? ” 

Lord Chiltern, as he asked his question, 
looked full into Finn’s face in a manner 
that was irresistible. His look was not 
one of anger nor even of pride. It was 
not, indeed, without a strong dash of fun. 
But such as it was it showed Phineas that 
Lord Chiltern intended to have an answer. 
** No,” said he at last, ‘I have not been 
more fortunate.” 

‘* Perhaps you have changed your mind,” 
said his host. 

‘*No;—T have not changed my mind,” 
said Phineas, quickly. 

** How Stands it then? Come;—let us 
be honest to each other. I teld you down 
at Willingford that I would quarrel with 
any man who attempted to cut me out with 
Violet Effingham. You made up your 
mind that you would do so, and therefore 
I quarrelled with you. But we can’t al- 
ways be fighting duels.” 

**T hope we may not have to fight an- 
other.” 

‘* No; —it would be absurd,” said Lord 
Chiltern. ‘‘I rather think that what we did 
was absurd. But upon my life I did not 
see any other way out of it. However, that 
is over. How is it to be now?” 

‘* What am I to say in answer to that ?” 
asked Phineas. 

‘* Just the truth. You have asked her, 
I suppose ? ” 

** Yes ; —I have asked her.” 

** And she has refused you?” 

‘* Yes ; —she refused me.” 

** And you mean to ask her again ?” 

‘*T shall; —if I ever think that there is 
a chance. Indeed, Chiltern, I believe I 
shall whether I think that I have any chance 
or not.” 


‘¢ Then we start fairly, Finn. I certainly | 


shall do so. I believe I once told you that 


asa. 
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I never would ; — but that was long before 
I suspected that you would enter for the 
same plate. What a man says on such a 
matter when he is down in the mouth goes 
for nothing. Now we understand each other, 
and you had better go and dress. The bell 
rang nearly half an hour ago, and my fel- 
low is hanging about outside the door.” 

The interview had in one respect been 
very pleasant to Phineas, and in another it 
had been very bitter. It was pleasant to 
him to know that he and Lord Chiltern 
were again friends. It was a delight to 
him to feel that this half-savage but high- 
spirited young nobleman, who had been so 
anxious to fight with him and to shoot him, 
was nevertheless ready to own that he had 
behaved well. Lord Chiltern had, in fact, 
acknowledged that though he had been 
anxious to blow out our hero’s brains, he 
was aware all the time that our hero was a 
good sort of fellow. Phineas understood 
this, and felt that it was pleasant. But 
with this understanding, and accompanying 
this pleasure, there was a conviction in his 
heart that the distance between Lord Chil- 
tern and Violet would daily grow to be 
less and still less, —and that Lord Chil- 
tern could afford to be generous. If Miss 
Effingham could teach herself to be fond of 
Lord Chiltern, what had he, Phineas Finn, 
to offer in opposition to the claims of such 
a suitor ? 

That evening Lord Chiltern took Miss 
Effingham out to dinner. Phineas told 
himself that this was of course so arranged 
by Lady Glencora, with the express view 
of serving the Saulsby interest. It was al- 
most nothing to him at the moment that 
Madame Max Goesler was intrusted to him. 
He had his ambition respecting Madame 
Max Goesler; but that for the time was in 
abeyance. He could hardly keep his eyes 
off Miss Effingham. And yet, as he well 
knew, his observation of her must be quite 
useless. He knew beforehand, with abso- 
lute accuracy, the manner in which she 
would treat her lover. She would be kind, 
genial, friendly, confidential, nay, affection- 
ate; and yet her manner would mean noth- 
ing, — would give no clue to her future de- 
cision either for or against Lord Chiltern. 
It was, as Phineas thought, a peculiarity 
with Violet Effingham that she could treat 
her rejected lovers as dear familiar friends 
immediately after her rejection of them. 

** Mr. Finn,” said Madame Max Goesler, 
‘your eyes and ears are tell-tales of your 
passion.” 

**T hope not,” said Phineas, ‘‘ as I cer- 
tainly do not wish that any one should guess 
how strong is my regard for you.” 
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‘‘ That is prettily turned, — very prettily 
turned; and shows more readiness of wit 
than I gave you credit for under your at 
ent adiaien, But of course we all know 
where your heart is. Men do not under- 
take perilous journeys to Belgium for 
nothing.” 

‘*That unfortunate journey to Belgium! 


But, dear Madame Max, really nobody, 


knows why I went.” 

‘© You met Lord Chiltern there ? ”” 

** Oh, yes ; —I met Lord Chiltern there.” 

** And there was a duel?” 

‘* Madame Max, —you must not ask me 
to criminate myself.” 

‘* Of course there was, and of course it 
was about Miss Effingham, and of course 
the lady thinks herself bound to refuse both 
the gentlemen who were so very wicked, 
and of course 

‘© Well, — what follows ? ” 

‘* Ah! —if you have not wit enough to 
see, I do not think it can be my duty to tell 
you. But I wished to caution you as a 
friend that your eyes and ears should be 
more under your command.” 

** You will go to Saulsby?” Violet said 
to Lord Chiltern. 

‘*T cannot possibly tell as yet,” said he, 
frowning. 

** Then I can tell you that you ought to 
go. Ido not care a bit for your frowns. 
What does the fifth commandment say ?” 

“If you have no better arguments than 
the commandments, Violet a 

‘*There can be none better. Do you 
mean to say that the commandments are 
nothing to you?” 

‘‘T mean to say that I sha’n’t go to 
Saulsby because I am told in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus to honour my father and 
mother, — and that I shouldn’t believe any- 
body who told me that he did anything be- 
cause of the commandments.” 

*¢Oh, Lord Chiltern!” 

‘* People are so prejudiced and so used 
to humbug that for the most part they do 
not in the least know their own motives for 
what they do. I will go to Saulsby to- 
morrow, —for a reward.” 

‘¢ For what reward ? ” said Violet, blush- 








ing. , 
“For the only one in the world that could 
tempt me to do anything.” 

‘© You should go for the sake of duty. I 
should not even care to see you go, much 
as I long for it, if that feeling did not take 
you there.” 

It was arranged that Phineas and Lord 
Chiltern were to leave Matching together. 
Phineas was to remain at his office all Oc- 
tober, and in November the general elec- 
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tion was to take place. What he had hith- 


erto heard about a future seat was most 
vague, but he was to meet Ratler and Bar- 
rington Erle in London, and it had been 
understood that Barrington Erle, who was 
now at Saulsby, was to make some inquir 
as to that group of boroughs of which 
Loughton at this moment formed one. 
But as Loughton was the smallest of four 
boroughs, and as one of the four had for 
many years had a representative of its own, 
Phineas feared that no success would be 
found there. In his present agony he be- 
gan to think that there might be a strong 
a made for a few private seats in the 
Iouse of Commons, and that the propriety 
of throwing Loughton into the achanet, 
was, after all, open to question. He and 
Lord Chiltern were to return to London to- 
gether, and Lord Chiltern, according to his 
resent scheme, was to proceed at once to 
Villingford to look after the cub-hunting. 
Nothing that either Violet or Phineas could 
say to him would induce him to promise to 
go to Saulsby. When Phineas pressed it, 
he was told by Lord Chiltern that he was a 
fool for his pains, — by which Phineas un- 
derstood perfectly well that when Lord 
Chiltern did go to Saulsby, he, Phineas, 
was to take that as strong evidence that 
everything was over for him as regarded 
Violet Effingham. When Violet expressed 
her eagerness that the visit should be made, 
she was stopped with an assurance that she 
could have it done at once if she pleased. 
Let him only be enabled to carry with him 
the tidings of his betrothal, and he would 
start for his father’s house without an hour’s 
delay. But this authority Violet would not 
give him. When he answered her after this 
fashion she could only tell him that he was 
ungenerous. ‘‘ At any rate I am not false,” 
he replied on one occasion. ‘* What I say 
is the truth.” 

There was a very tender parting between 
Phineas and Madame Max Goesler. She 
had learned from him pretty nearly all his 
history, and certainly knew more of the 
reality of his affairs than any of those in 
London who had been his most staunch 
friends. ‘*Of course you'll get a seat,” 
she said as he took his leave of her. ‘* If 
I understand it at all, they never throw 
over an ally so useful as you are.” 

‘* But the intention is that in this matter 
nobody shall any longer have the power of 
throwing over, or of not throwing over, 
anybody.” 

‘**That is all very well, my friend; but 
cakes will still be hot in the mouth, even 
though Mr. Daubeny turn purist, with Mr. 
Turnbull to help him, td you want any 
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assistance in finding a seat you will not go 
to the People’s Banner, — even yet.” 

‘* Certainly not to the People’s Banner.” 

‘**T don’t quite understand what the fran- 
chise is,” continued Madame Max Goesler. 

‘* Household in boroughs,” said Phineas 
with some energy. 

‘* Very well;—household in boroughs. 
I daresay that is very fine and very liberal, 
though I don’t comprehend it in the least. 
And you want a borough. Very well. 
You won’t go to the households. I don’t 
think you will; — not at first, that is.” 

‘¢ Where shall I go then?” 

‘*Oh, —to some great patron of a bor- 
ough;—or to a club;—or perhaps to 
some great firm. ‘The households will 
know nothing about it till they are told. Is 
not that it?” 

‘*The truth is, Madame Max, I do not 
know where I shall go. Iam like a child 
lost ina wood. And you may understand 
this ; —if you do not see me in Park Lane 
before the end of January, I shall have per- 
ished in the wood.” 

‘** Then I will come and find you, — with 
a troop of householders. You will come. 
You will be there. I do not believe in| 
death coming without signs. You are full 
of life.” As she spoke, she had hold of his 
hand, and there was nobody near them. 
They were in a little book-room inside the | 
library at Matching, and the door, though 
not latched, was nearly closed. Phineas 
had flattered himself that Madame Goesler 
had retreated there in order that this fare- 
well might be spoken without interruption. 
**And, Mr. Finn;—I wonder whether I 
may say one thing,” she continued. 

‘*You may say anything to me,” he re- 
plied. 

‘«* No, — not in this country, in this Eng- 
land. There are things one may not say 
here, —that are tabooed by a sort of con- 
sent, —and that without any reason.” She} 
paused again, and Phineas was at a loss to 
think what was the subject on which she 
was about to speak. Could she mean —? 
No; she could not mean to give him any 
outward plain-spoken sign that .she was at- 
tached to him. It was the peculiar merit 
of this man that he was not vain, though 
much was done to him to fill him with van- 
ity; and as the idea crossed his brain, he 
hated himself because it had been there. 

**To me you may say anything, Madame 
Goesler,” he said, —‘‘ here in England, as 
plainly as though we were in Vienna.” 

‘But I cannot say it in English,” she 
said. Then in French, blushing and laugh- | 
ing as she spoke, — almost stammering in | 
spite of her usual self-confidence, — she told | 
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him that accident had made her rich, full 
of money. Money was a drug with her. 
Money she knew was wanted, even for 
Siemon, Would he not understand 
her, and come to her and learn from her 
how faithful a woman could be ? 

He still was holding her by the hand, and 
he now raised it to his lips and kissed it. 
‘* The offer from you,” he said, ‘‘ is as high- 
minded, as generous, and as honourable as 
its acceptance by me would be mean-spirited, 
vile, and ignoble. But whether I fail or 
whether I succeed, you shall see me before 
the winter is over.” 


CHAPTER L. 
AGAIN SUCCESSFUL. 


Purves also said a word of farewell to 
Violet before he left Matching, but there 
was nothing peculiar in her little speech to 
him, or in his toher. ‘* Of course we shall 
see each other in London. Don’t talk of 
not being in the House. Of course you will 
be in the House.” Then Phineas had 
shaken his head and smiled. Where was 
he to find a requisite number of household- 
ers prepared to return him? But as he 
went up to London he told himself that the 
air of the House of Commons was now the 
very breath of his nostrils. Life to him 
without it would be no life. To have come 
within the reach of the good things of politi- 
cal life, to have made his mark so as to 
have almost insured future success, to have 
been the petted young official aspirant of 
the day, —and then to sink down into the 
miserable platitudes of private life, to un- 
dergo daily attendance in law-courts with- 
out a brief, to listen to men who had come 
to be much below him in estimation and so- 
cial intercourse, to sit in a wretched cham- 
ber up three pairs of stairs at Lincoln’s Inn, 
whereas he was now at this moment provided 
with a gorgeous apartment looking out into 
the park from the Coloniai Office in Down- 
ing Street, to be attended by a mongrel be- 
tween a clerk and an errand boy at 17s. 6d. 
a week instead of by a private secretary 
who was the son of an car's sister, and was 
petted by countesses’ daughters innumer- 
able, —all this would surely break his 
heart. He could have done it, so he told 
himself, and could have taken glory in doing 
it, had not these other things come in his 
way. Butthe other things had come. He 
had run the risk, and had thrown the dice. 
And now when the game was so nearly won, 
must it be that everything should be lost at 
last ? 

He knew that nothing was to be gained 
by melancholy looks at his club, or by show 
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of wretchedness at his office. London was 
very empty; but the approaching elections 
still kept some there who otherwise would 
have been looking after the first flush of 
pheasants. Barrington Earle was there, 
and was not long in asking Phineas what 
were his views. 

‘* Ah; —that is so hard to say. 
told me he would be looking about.” 

**Ratler is very well in the House,” said 
Barrington, ‘‘ but he is of no use for any- 
thing beyond it. I suppose you were not 
brought up at the London University ?” 

**Oh no,” said Phineas, remembering the 
glories of Trinity. 

‘* Because there would have been an open- 
ing. What do you say to Stratford, — the 
new Essex borough? ” 

‘* Broadbury the brewer is there already !” 

‘* Yes ;— and ready to spend any money 

you like to name. Let me see. Loughton 
is grouped with Smotherem, and Walker is 
a deal too strong at Smotherem to hear of 
any other claim. I don’t think we could 
dare to propose it. There are the Chelsea 
hamlets, but it will take a wack of money.” 

**T have not got a wack of money,” said 
Phineas, laughing. 

‘*That’s the devil of it. I think, if I 
were you, I should hark back upon some 
place in Ireland. Couldn’t you get Lau- 
rence to give you up his seat?” 

**What! Fitzgibbon ?” 

**Yes. He has not a ghost of a chance 
of getting into office again. Nothing on 
earth would induce him to look at a paper 
during all those weeks he was at the Colo- 
nial Office ; and when Cantrip spoke to him, 
all he said was, ‘ Ah, bother!’ Cantrip did 
not like it, I can tell you.” 

** But that wouldn’t make him give up 
his seat.” 

‘*Of course you'd have to arrange it.” 
By which Phineas understood Barrington 
Erle to mean that he, Phineas, was in some | 
way to give to Laurence Fitzgibbon some | 
adequate compensation for the surrender of 
his position as a county member. 

‘**T am afraid that’s out of the question,” 
said Phineas. ‘‘ If he were to go, I should 
not get it.” 

** Would you have a chance at Lough- 
shane ? ” 

‘I was thinking of trying it,” said 
Phineas. 

‘** Of course you know that Morris is very 
ill.” This Mr. Morris was the brother of 
Lord Tulla, and was the sitting member for | 
Loughshane. ‘‘Upon my word I think I 
should try that. I don’t see where we're to 
put our Lente on a seat in England. I 
don’t indeed.” Phineas, as he listened to 
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this, could not help thinking, that Barring- 
ton Erle, though he had certainly expressed 
a great deal of solicitude, was not as true 
a friend as he used to be. Perhaps he, 
Phineas had risen too fast, and Barrington 
Erle was beginning to think he might as 
well be out of the way. 

He wrote to his father, asking after the 
borough, and asking after the health of 
Mr. Morris. And in his letter he told his 
own story very plainly, —almost patheti- 
cally. He perhaps had been wrong to make 
the attempt which he had made. He began 
to believe that he had been wrong. But at 
any rate he had made it so far successfully, 
and failure now would be doubly bitter. 
He thought that the party to which he be- 
longed must now remain in office. It would 
hardly be possible that a new election would 
produce a House of Commons favourable to 
a conservative ministry. And with a liberal 
ministry he, Phineas, would be sure of his 
place, and sure of an official income, — if 
only he could find a seat, It was all very 
true, and was almost pathetic. The old 
doctor, who was inclined to be proud of his 
son, was not unwilling to make a sacrifice. 
Mrs. Finn said before her daughters that if 
there was a seat in all Ireland, Phineas ought 
to have it. And Mary Flood Jones stood 
by listening, and wondering what Phineas 
would do if he lost his seat. Would he 
come back and live in County Clare, and 
be like any other girl’s lover? Poor Mary 
had come to lose her ambition, and to 
think that girls whose lovers stayed at home 
were the happiest. Nevertheless, she would 
have walked all the way to Lord Tulla’s 
house and back again, might that have 
availed to get the seat for Phineas. Then 
there came an express over from Castle- 
morris. The doctor was wanted at once to 
see Mr. Morris. Mr. Morris was very bad 
with gout in his stomach. According to the 
messenger it was supposed that Mr. Morris 
was dying. Before Dr. Finn had had an 
opportunity of answering his son’s letter, 
Mr. Morris, the late member for Lough- 
shane, had been gathered to his fathers. 

Dr. Finn understood enough of elections 
for Parliament, and of the nature of bor- 
oughs, to be aware that a candidate’s chance 
of success is very much improved by being 
early in the field; and he was aware, also, 
that the death of Mr. Morris would proba- 
bly create various aspirants for the honour 
of representing Lessiabute. But he could 
hardly address the Earl on the subject while 
the dead body of the late member was lying 
in the house at Castlemorris. The bil 
which had been passed in the late session 
for reforming the constitution of the House 
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of Commons had not touched Ireland, a 
future measure having been promised to the 
Irish for their comfort; and Loughshane 
therefore was, as to Lord Tulla’s influence, 
the same as it had ever been. He had not 
then the plenary power which the other 
lord had held in his hands in regard to 
Loughton ; — but still the Castlemorris in- 
terest would go a longway. It might be 
possible to stand against it, but it would be 
much more desirable that the candidate 
should have it at his back. Dr. Finn was 
fully alive to this as he sat opposite to the 
old lord, saying now a word about the old 
lord’s gout in his legs and arms, and then 
about the gout in the stomach, which had 
carried away to another world the lamented 
late member for the borough. 

** Poor Jack! ” said Lord Tulla, piteously. 
“Tf I'd known it, I needn’t have paid over 
two thousand pounds for him last year; — 
need I, doctor?” 

*“*No, indeed,” said Dr. Finn, feeling 
that his patient might perhaps approach the 
subject of the borough himself. 

‘*He never would live by any rule, you 
know,” said the desolate brother. 

‘** Very hard to guide ; —was he not, my 
lord ?” 

‘*The very devil. Now, you see, I do 
what I’m told pretty well, — don’t I, doc- 
tor?” 

‘* Sometimes.” 

“By George, I do nearly always. I 
don’t know what you mean by sometimes. 
I've been drinking brandy-and-water till 
I'm sick of it, to eblige you, and you tell 
me about sometimes. You doctors expect 
aman to be a slave. Haven't I kept it out 
of my stomach?” 

** Thank God, yes.” 

**Tt’s all very well thanking God, but I 
should have gone as poor Jack has gone, 
if I hadn’t been the most careful man in the 
world. He was drinking champagne ten 
days ago;— would do it, you know.” 
Lord Tulla could talk about himself and 
his own ailments by the hour together, and 
Dr. Finn, who had thought that his noble 

atient was approaching the subject of the 
nomena was beginning again to feel that 
the double interest of the gout that was 
present, and the gout that had passed away, 
would be too absorbing. He, however, 
could say but little to direct the conversa- 
tion. 

‘*Mr. Morris, you see, lived more in 
London than you do, and was subject to 
temptation.” 

‘*I don’t know what you call temptation. 
Haven't I the temptation of a bottle of wine 
under my nose every day of my life?” 
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** No doubt you have.” 

**And I don’t drink it. I hardly ever 
take above a glass or two of brown sherry. 
By George! when I think of it, I wonder 
at my own courage. I do, indeed.” 

‘* But a man in London, my lord ——’ 

‘* Why the deuce would he go to Lon- 
don? By-the-bye, what am I to do about 
the borough now?” 

‘* Let my son stand for it, if you will, my 
lord.” 

**They’ve clean swept away Brentford’s 
seat at Loughton, haven't they? Ha, ha, 
ha! What a nice game for him, — to have 
been forced to help to do it himself! There's 
nobody on earth I pity so much as a radical 
peer who is obliged to work like a nigger 
with a spade to shovel away the ground 
from under his own feet. As for me, I 
don’t care who sits for Loughshane. I did 
care for poor Jack while he was alive. I 
don’t think I shall interfere any longer. I 
am glad it lasted Jack’s time.” Lord Tulla 
had probably already forgotten that he 
himself had thrown Jack over for the last 
session but one. 

‘* Phineas, my lord,” began the father, 
‘*is now Under Secretary of State.” 

**Oh, I’ve no doubt he’s a very fine fel- 
low ; — but, you see, he’s an out-and-out 
Radical.” 

** No, my lord.” 

‘* Then how can he serve with such men 
as Mr. Gresham and Mr. Monk? They've 
turned out poor old Mildmay among them, 
because he’s not fast enough for them. 
Don’t tell me.” 

‘* My anxiety, of course, is for my boy's 
prospects. Ile seems to have done so well 
in Parliament.” 

‘* Why don’t he stand for Marylebone or 
Finsbury ?” 

‘*The money, you know, my lord!” 

‘*T shan’t interfere here, doctor. If he 
comes, and the people then choose to re- 
turn him, I shall say nothing. They may 
do just as they please. They tell me Lam- 
bert St. George, of Mockrath, is going to 
stand. If he does, it’s the d: piece of 
impudence I ever heard of. He's a tenant 
of my own, though he has a lease for ever ; 
and his father never owned an acre of land 
in the county till his uncle died.” Then the 
doctor knew that, with a little management, 
the lord’s interest might be secured for his 
son. 

Phineas came over and stood for the bor- 
ough against Mr. Lambert St. George, and 
the contest was sharp enough. The gentry 
of the neighbourhood could not understand 
why such a man as Lord Tulla should ad- 
mit a liberal candidate to succeed his 
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brother. No one canvassed for the you 
Under Secretary with more persistent zea 
than did his father, who, when Phineas first 
spoke of going into Parliament, had pro- 
duced so many good arguments against that 
perilous step. Lord Tulla’s agent stood 
aloof, — desolate with grief at the death of 
the late member. At such a moment of 
family affliction, Lord Tulla, he declared, 
could not think of such a matter as the bor- 
ough. But it was known that Lord Tulla 
was dreadfully jealous of Mr. Lambert St. 
George, whose property in that part of the 
county was now nearly equal to his own, and 
who saw much more company at Mockrath 
than was ever entertained at Castlemorris. A 
word from Lord Tulla, —so said the Con- 
servatives of the county, — would have put 
Mr. St. George into the seat; but that word 
was not spoken, and the Conservatives of 
the neighbourhood swore that Lord Tulla 
was a renegade. The contest was very 
sharp, but our hero was returned by a ma- 
jority of seventeen votes. 

Again successful! As he thought of it 
he remembered stories of great generals 
who were said to have chained Fortune to 
the wheels of their chariots, but it seemed 
to him that the goddess had never served 
any general with such staunch obedience as 
she had displayed in his cause. Had not 
everything gone well with him ;—so well, 
as almost to justify him in expecting that 
even yet Violet Effingham would become 
his wife? Dear, dearest Violet! If he 
could only achieve that, no general, who 
ever led an army across the Alps, would be 
his equal either in success or in the reward 
of success. Then he questioned himself as 
to what he would say to Miss Flood Jones 
on that very night. He was to meet dear 
little Mary Flood Jones that evening ata 
neighbour's house. His sister Barbara had 
so told him in a tone of voice which he 
- understood to imply a caution. ‘I 
shall be so glad to see her,” Phineas had 
replied. 

‘* If there ever was an angel on earth, it 
is Mary,” said Barbara Finn. 

‘*T know that she is as good as gold,” 
said Phineas. 

**Gold!” replied Barbara, — ‘‘ gold in- 
deed! She is more precious than refined 
gold. But, Phineas, perhaps you had bet- 
ter not single her out for any special atten- 
tion. She has thought it wisest to meet 
rou.” 

’ *¢ Of course,” said Phineas. ‘* Why not?” 

‘*That is all, Phineas. I have nothing 
more to say. Men of course are different 
from girls.” 

‘* That’s true, Barbara, at any rate.” 
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‘* Don't laugh at me, Phineas, when I am 
thinking of nothing but of you and your in- 
terests, and when [am ma xing all manner 
of excuses for you because | know what 
must be the distractions of the world in 
which you live.” Barbara made more than 
one attempt to renew the conversation before 
the evening came, but Phineas thought that 
he had had enough of it. He did not like 
being told that excuses were made for him. 
After all, what had he done? He had once 
kissed Mary Flood Jones behind the door. 

‘*T am so glad to see you, Mary,” he 
said, coming and taking a chair by her side. 
He had been specially warned not to single 
Mary out for his attention, and yet there 
was the chair left vacant as though it were 
expected that he would fall into it. 

**Thank you. We did not happen to 
meet last year, did we, — Mr. Finn?” 

** Do not call me Mr. Finn, Mary.” 

** You are such a great man now!” 

** Not at all a great man. If you only 
knew what little men we under-strappers 
are in London you would hardly speak to 
me.” 

‘*But you are something — - 
now ; — are you not?” 

‘*Well;—yes. That’s the name they 
give me. It simply means that if any mem- 
ber wants to badger some one in the House 
about the Colonies, I am the man to be 
badgered. But if there is any credit to be 
had, I am not the man who is to have it.” 

‘* But it is a great thing to be in Parlia- 
ment and in the Government too.” 

“Tt is a great thing for me, Mary, to 
have a salary, though it may only be fora 
year or two. However, I will not deny 
that it is pleasant to have been successful.” 

‘*Tt has been very pleasant to us, Phin- 
Mamma has been so much rejoiced.” 


of State 


eas. 
‘«T am so sorry not to see her. She is at 
Floodborough, I suppose.” 
**Oh, yes; —she is at home. She does 


not like coming out at night in winter. I 
have been staying here you know for two 
days, but I go home to-morrow.” 

‘*] will ride over and call on your moth- 
er.” Then there was a pause in the con- 
versation for a moment. ‘‘Does it not 
seem odd, Mary, that we should see so 
little of each other ?” 

‘* You are so much away, of course.” 

‘Yes ;—that is the reason. But still it 
seems almost unnatural. I often wonder 
when the time will come that I shall be 
quietly at home again. I have to be back 
in my office in London this day week, and 
yet I have not had a single hour to myself 
since I have been at Killaloe, But I will 
cértainly ride over and see yous, mother. 
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You will be at home on Wednesday I sup- 
se.” 

‘* Yes, —I shall be at home.” 

Upon that he got up and went away, but 
again in the evening he found himself near 
her. Perhaps there is no position more 
perilous to a man’s honesty than that in 
which Phineas now found himself ;— that, 
namely, of knowing himself to be quite 
loved by a girl whom he almost loves him- 
self. Of course he loved Violet Effingham ; 
and they who talk best of love protest that 
no man or woman can be in love with two 
persons at once. Phineas was not in love 
with Mary Flood Jones; but he would have 
liked to take her in his arms and kiss her; 
he would have liked to gratify her by swear- 
ing that she was dearer to him than all the 
world; he would have liked to have an 
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episode, — and did, at the moment, think 
that it might be possible to have one life in 
London and another life altogether different 
at Killaloe. ‘‘ Dear Mary,” he said as he 
pressed her hand that night, ‘‘ things will 
get themselves settled at last, I suppose.” 
He was behaving very ill to her, but he did 
not mean to behave ill. 

He rode over to Floodborough, and saw 
Mrs. Flood Jones. Mrs. Flood Jones, 
however, received him very coldly; and 
Mary did not appear. Mary had commu- 
nicated to her mother her resolutions as to 
her future life. ‘The fact is, mamma, [ 
love him. I cannot help it. If he ever 
chooses to come for me, here Iam. If he 
does, not I will bear it as well as I can. It 
may be very mean of me, but it’s true.” 





Tue Deartu or THE Czar Nicuonas.—All night 
long the imperial family and the two physicians, 
Mandt and Karel, watched anxiously in the ad- 
joining room, without daring — so despotic was 
the Emperor’s word — to open, or even to knock 
at his bedroom-door. About two o’clock, Mandt, 
hearing a faint moan, ventured to scratch at the 
door; but even that displeased the Emperor, and 
it remained closed. He called Mandt in the 
morning, and said, ‘I think you were right; 
I believe [ am a dead man.’’ ** Oh, sire, I only 
said that to dissuade your majesty from such im- 
prudence.’’ ‘* Look me in the face and tell me 
it is possible to hope.’’ ** I think so, sire.”’ **I 
tell you I am a dead man. Come, do your 
business and sound me; I should like science to 
confirm my conviction.’’ Mandt did as he 
was ordered, and shook his head. ‘* Well? ’’ 
**Sire!’’ ‘*Mandt, you are troubled, your 
hand is shaking; you see I am braver than you. 
Come, pass sentence on me quickly, for I must 
finish my business in this world, and there is a 
great deal to do.’’ ‘* Your majesty is more 
alarmed than is necessary. There is nothing to 
despair of yet; and with God’s help xe 
Nicholas fixed his eyes full upon the physician, 
and Mandt could not meetthem. ‘* Mandt, you 
know [am not easy to deceive. Come, the truth, 
and the whole truth. Do you think Nicholas 
does not know how todie?’’ ‘* Sire, in forty- 
eight hours you will be either dead or saved.’’ 
** Mandt, I thank you,”’ said the Emperor, with 
the utmost calmness. ‘* Now, farewell; let my 
family come to me.’’ Then, as the physician 
was turning away, he recalled him, ‘‘ Mandt, 
let us embrace, old friend. We shall probably 
never see one another again on earth. You have 
been an honest and faithful servant; I shall re- 
commend you to my son.’? ‘* What, sire— not 
see you again! On the contrary, I hope, 
and my utmost care ——’’ ‘* Ah, henceforward 
your care will be us:less. There is nothing left 
for me but to call the priest, to see my Ministers, 





and make my peace with God. Human skill | dead. 


can glo no more, and [ would rather try nothing.” 





‘* Sire, I rebel ! ’? exclaimed the poor physician; 
‘*T have no right to give you up like this, and it 
is my duty not to do so.”? ‘* Will you guaran- 
tee my cure?”’? The physician bent down his 
head; he could not reply. ‘‘ Farewell, my 
friend.’ ‘* Sire, God is great, and for the sake 
of Russia, which He defends, He may yet work 
a miracle,”’ ‘* Itis because I know God defends 
Russia that I neither hope nor wish to be cured, 
Mandt, send my family to me; I assure you that 
I feel that I have no time to lose.’ . . . . The 
Emperor’s family remained with him at least 
three hours, leaving the room, after taking leave 
of him, one by one. One by one his gran:lchil- 
dren, sons, and brothers, came out, the heredi- 
tary grand duke the last, with his face bathed 
in tears. Another hour’s agonizing suspense 
passed, during which there was a total silence in 
the imperial chamber. Then a noise was heard 
in the corridor, and a courier from Sebastopol 
was announced. The general aide-de-camp 
thought himself justified in knocking at the Em- 
peror’s door. Then came a faint murmured re- 
ply, ‘* What am I wanted for? Let me be left 
in peace,’’ Sire, a courier from Sebastopol.’’ 
** Let him speak to my son; I have nothing more 
to do with that.”” Then came the Metropolitan 
Nicanor and his clergy, in procession, to bring 
the dying Emperor the last consolations of reli- 
gion; and after these appeared the ministers of 
state, with Count Orloff at their head. At ten 
o’clock at night the Emperor sent for the officers 
of his household. His grand, immovable face, 
now ashy pale, bore the impress of approaching 
death. Stretched upon that poor camp-bed, he 
bade them all farewell, and even while dismiss- 
ing them with kind words, he was interrupted by 
the death rattle, and his agony hal begun. He 
signed to the attendants to leave the room, and 
they never saw him again alive. The next day, 
February 18th, 1855, the grand chamberlain 
went into the Emperor’s room, and on coming 
out, announced that Nicholas Paulowitch was 
The Month. 

















LITTLE SEAL-SKIN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LITTLE SEAL-SKIN. 


Tue Fisherman walked up the hill, 
His boat lay on the sand, 
His net was on his shoulder still, 
His home a mile inland. 
And as he walked amongst the whin 
He saw a little white seal-skin, 
Which he took up in his hand. 
Then ‘* How,”’ said he, ‘‘ can this thing be? 
*¢ A seal-skin, and no seal within ? ’’ 
Thus pondered he, 
Partly in fear, 
Till he remembered what he’d heard 
Of creatures in the sea, — 
Sea-men and women, who are stirred 
One day in every year, 
To drop their seal-skins on the sand, 
To leave the sea and seek the land 
For twelve long hours, 
Playing about in sweet sunshine, 
Amongst the cornfields, with corn-flowers, 
Wild roses and woodbine: 
Till night comes on, and then they flit 
Adown the fields, and sit 
Upon the shore and put their seal-skins on, 
And slip into the sea, and they are gone. 


The Fisherman stroked the fur 

Of the little white seal-skin, 
Soft as silk, and white as snow, 
And he said to himself, ** I know 

*¢ That some little sea-woman lived in 
‘* This seal-skin, perhaps not long ago. 
**T wonder what has become of her ; 

** Aud why she left this on the whin, 
** Instead of slipping it on again, 
** When all the little sea-women and men 

** Went hurrying down to the sea ! 

** Ah! well, she never meant 
*< Tt for me, 

‘‘That [should take it. But I will, 
‘* Home to my house upon the hill,’’ 
Said the Fisherman, and home he went. 


The Fisher dozed before his fire, 
The night was cold outside, 
The bright full moon was rising higher, 
Above the swelling tide. 
And the wind brought the sound of breakers 
nigher, 
Even to the hill-side, 
When suddenly 
Something broke at the cottage-door, 
Like the plash 
Of a little wave on a pebbly shore, 
And as water frets in the backward drain 
Of the wave, seeming to fall in pain, 
There came a wailing after the plash. — 
The Fisherman woke, and said, “Is it rain? ’’ 
Then he rose from his seat, 
And opened his door a little way, 
But soon shut it again, 
With a kind of awe; 
For the prettiest little sea-woman lay 





On the grass at his feet 
That you ever saw: 
She began to sob and to say, 
** Who has stolen my skin from me? 
‘* And who is there will take me in? 
** For I have lost my little seal-skin, 
‘* And I can’t get back to the sea.”’ 


The Fisherman stroked the fur 
Of the downy white seal-skin, 
And he said, ‘‘ Shall I give it her? 
** But then she would get in, 
** And hurry away to the sea, 
** And not come back to me, 
s¢ And I should be sorry all my life, 
‘TI want her so for my little wife.’’ 
The Fisherman thought for a minute, 
Then he carried the seal-skin to 
A secret hole in the thatch, 
Where he hid it cleverly, so 
That a sharp-sighted person might go 
In front of the hole and not catch 
A glimpse of the seal-skin within it. 
After this he lifted the latch 
Of his door once more, 
But the night was darker, for 
The moon was swimming under a cloud, 
So the Fisherman couldn’t see 
. The little sea-woman plainly, 
Seeing a fleck of white foam only, 
That was sobbing aloud 
As before. 
‘¢ Little sea-woman,”’ said the Fisherman, 
** Will you come home to me, 
*¢ Will you help me to work and help me to save, 
** Care for my house and me, 
** And the little children that we shall have? ”’ 
** Yes, Fisherman,’’ said she. 
So the Fisherman had his way, 
And seven years of life — 
Passed by him like one happy day; 
But, as for his sea wife, 
She sorrowed for the sea alway, 
And loved not her land life. 
Morning, and evening, and all day, 
She would say 
To herself— ‘‘ The sea ! the sea! ”’ 
And at night, when, dreaming, 
She stretched her arms about her, seeming 
To seek little Willie, 
It was the sea 
She would have clasped, not he — 
The great sea’s purple water, 
Dearer to her than little son or daughter. 
Yet she was kind 
To her children three, 
Harry, fair Alice, and baby Willie; 
And set her mind 
To keep things orderly. 
** Only,’’ thought she, 
“Tf I could but find 
*¢ That little seal-skin I lost one day.”’ 
She didn’t know 
That her husband had it hidden away; 
. Nor he, 
That she longed for it so. 
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Until 
One evening, as he climbed the hill, 
The Fisherman found her amongst the whin, 
Sobbing, saying, ‘* My little seal-skin — 
** Who has stolen my skin from me? 
** How shall I find it, and get in, 
** And hurry away to the sea? ”’ 
Then ‘* She shall have her will,’’ 
Said he. 


So 
Next morning, when he rose to go 
A fishing, an his wife still slept, 
He stole 
The seal-skin from that secret hole 
Where he had kept 
It, and flung it on a chair, 
Saying, ‘‘ She will be glad to find it there 
*¢ ‘To-day 
** When I am gone, 
** And yet 
** Perhaps she will not put it on,” 
He said, ** Nor go away.”’ 
In sleeping his wife wept; 
Then the Fisherman took his net, 
And crept 
Into the chill air. 


The night drew on —the air was still, 
Homeward the Fisher climbed the hill. 
All day he’d thought, ** She will not go; ”’ 
And now ‘‘ She has not,’’ pondered he. 
*¢ She is not gone,”’ he said. ‘I know 
** There is a lamp in our window, 
*¢ Put ready on the sill 
**To guide me home, and I shall see 
*« The dear light glimmering presently, 
*¢ Just as [ round the hill.’’ 

But when he turned, there was no light 
To guide him homeward through the night. 

Then *‘ [ am late,’’ he said, 

** And, maybe, she was weary 
** Looking so long for me. 
** She lays the little ones in bed 
** Well content, 
*¢In the inner room, where I shall find her, 
«* And where she went, 

** Forgetting to leave the light behind her.’’ 


So he came to his cottage door, 
And threw it open wide ; 

But stood a breathing space, before 
He dared to look inside. 

No fire was in the fireplace, nor 
A light on any side; 

But a little heap lay on the floor, 
And the voice of a baby cried. 
Rocking and moaning on the floor, 

That little heap 
Was the children, tired with crying, 





Trying to sleep, 
Moaning and rocking to and fro;° 
But Baby Willie hindered the trying 
By wailing so. 


Then ‘* Wife! wife!’’ said the Fisherman, 
** Come from the inner room.’ y 
There was no answer, and he ran 
Searching into the gloom. 
‘“* Wife! wife! why don’t you come? 
*¢ The children want you, and I’ve come home ! ’” 
** Mammy’s gone, Daddy,”’ said Harry — 
** Gone into the sea; 
** She’ll never come back to carry 
‘Tired Baby Willie. 
**Tt’s no use now, Daddy, looking about; 
** T can tell you just how it all fell out. 
** There was a seal-skin 
‘In the kitchen — 
** A little crumpled thing; 
**T can’t think how it came there; 
** But this morning 
** Mammy found it on a chair, 
** And when she began : 
** To feel it, she dropped 
** It on the floor — 
** But snatched it up again, and ran 
** Straight out at the door, 
** And never stop 
** Till she reached the shore. 


‘* Then we three, Daddy, 
‘e Ran after, crying, ‘‘ Take us to the sea ! 
*‘ Wait for us, Mammy, we are coming too ! 
*¢ Here’s Alice, Willie, can’t keep up with you ! 
** Mammy, stop — just for a minute or two!’ 
** But Alice said, ‘ Maybe 
** She’s making us a boat 
** Out of the seal-skin cleverly, 
** And by and by she’ll float 
‘*Tt on the water from the sands 
*‘ For us.’ Then Willie clapt his hands 
*¢ And shouted, ‘ Run on, Mammy, to the sea, 
** And we are coming. Willie understands.’ 


** At last we came to where the hill 
** Slopes straight down to the beach, 
*¢ And there we all stood breathless, still, 
** Fast clinging each to each. 
** We saw her sitting upon a stone, 
** Putting the little seal-skin on. 
*‘Oh! Mammy ! Mammy ! 
** She never said good-bye, Daddy, 
** She didn’t kiss us three; 
** She just put the little seal-skin on 
** And slipped into the sea ! 
** Oh ! Maiamy’s gone, Daddy —Mammy’s gone! 
‘* She slipped into the sea ! ’’ 
E, Keary. 
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From The Examiner. 
THE MONCRIEFF GUN-CARRIAGE. . 


Tue difference between a discovery and an in- 
.vention is, that whereas the one implies a rev- 
elation, the other is simply an application. Co- 
lumbus, Galileo, and Harvey were discoverers ; 
but although steam and electricity are as old as 
America, the planetary systems, and the circula- 
tion of the blood, the conversion of those agents 
into a motive and communicating power is only 
the skilful adaptation of an existing and recog- 
nised force to a practical purpose. Whether the 
man who discovers a new Continent is a greater 
benefactor to mankind than he who utilises a 
known but wasted element, may be an open 
question ; but certain it is, that the simplicity of 
the principles upon which modern inventions are 
founded is apt to detract from the merit of in- 
ventors, and men say to themselves, as they 
said to Columbus when he flattened the point of 
the egg, ‘* Oh, we could have done the same 
thing, if we had only thought of it.”’ 

Captain Moncrietf’s gun-carriage is one of 
these very simple inventions. It has long been 
known that the power of the recoil of a gun is 
equal to that of the explosion at the muzzle, and 
Captain Moncrieff has laboured for ten years 
with a view of turning that power, hitherto 
wasted, to profitable account. His time has not 
been lost, for few modern experiments connected 
with gunnery have been so completely successful 
as those which lately took place in presence of 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the most distin- 
guished artillerists in our army, at Shoeburyness, 
to test *‘ the practical working of his carriage.’’ 

We need hardly remark that the protection of 
a gun, and of those who serve it, is one of the 
greatest difficulties to be met in modern warfare, 
For this we are building iron-plated ships, and 
arming our ports and batteries with iron shields, 
at an incalculable cost, and with some diffidence 
as tothe result. For the details of Captain Mon- 
crieff’s invention we refer our readers to the re- 
— published in the Times and other papers. 

e will only say, in a few words, that his pro- 
posal is to place his gun in a circular pit,. the 
muzzle, when elevated, being on a level with its 
mouth. From this position it could be pointed 
in any direction. On being fired, the recoil de- 
presses the breech to a certain level, when it is 
caught and loaded, and, on the catch being with- 
drawn, it reverts at once to its former position by 
its own weight. The rapidity of fire is marvel- 
lous, and the only danger to which guns or gun- 
ners can possibly be exposed is from a shell being 
thrown into the pit. 

There can be no doubt that for defensive pur- 
poses theinvention will prove invaluable, whether 
on land or at sea; and we are glad to notice that 
the military authorities are, for once, unani- 
mous in a generous recognition of the merit of 
such an innovation, although it springs, not from 
a professional soldier, but an officer of Militia. 
The War Office is, it is said, equally well dis- 
posed, and it is hoped that, pending further ex- 





periments, the threatened expenditure for iron 
shields will be deferred. 
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Keep love for youth, and violets for the spring : 
Or if these bloom when worn-out autumn grieves, 
Let them lie hid in double shade of leaves, 
Their own, and others dropped down withering; 
For violets suit when home birds build and sing, 
Not when the outbound bird a passage cleaves; 
Not with the stubble of mown harvest sheaves, 
But when the green world buds to blossoming. 
Keep violets for the spring, and love for youth, 
Love that should dwell with beauty, mirth, and 


hope: 
Or if a later sadder love be born, 
Let this not look for grace beyond its scope, 
But give itself, nor plead for answering trath — 
A grateful Ruth tho’ gleaning scanty corn. 
Curistina G. Rossetti. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 





Tue following poem, a translation from the 
German of Schiller by Lord Lytton, derives an 
additional interest from the fact that it was a fa- 
vorite of the late Governor Andrew, who recited 
it after a dinner at the headquarters of the camp 
at Readville, on the 5th of February, 1865. 

Daily Advertiser. 


Into my heart a silent look 
Flashed from thy careless eyes, 
And what before was shadow took 
The light of summer skies, 
A first-born love was in that look — 
The Venus rose from out the deeps 
Of thine inspiring eyes. 


My life, like some sad lonely spot 
A spirit passes o’er, 
Grew instinct with a glory, not 
In earth or heaven before ; 
Sweet trouble stirred the haunted spot, 
And shook the leaves of every thought, 
Thy spirit wandered o’er. 


My being yearned and crept to thine 
As though in time of yore 
My heart had been a part of thine 
And claimed it back once more. 
Thy very self, no longer thine, 
Was merged in that delicious life, 
That made us one of yore. 


There bloomed around thee forms as fair, 
There murmured tones as sweet, 

But o’er thee breathed th’ enchanted air 
°T was life, *twas death, to meet : 

And henceforth thou alone wert fair, 
And tho’ the stars had sung for joy, 

Thy whisper only sweet. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE GOOD HOST. 


WGEN a man has laid open his whole his- 
tory to another, he often seems to himself 
emptied, hollow, and void, — what is left of 
him? how small and contemptible he ap- 
pears! But it was quite otherwise with 
Eric. From a tower below in the valley 
rang clear a silver-toned midnight bell, 
hung there in ancient times by a noble lady, 
to guide the lost wanderer in the forest to a 
human dwelling. Eric heard it, and saw in 
fancy the confessional in the church, with 
its believers bending before it, or passing 
out into the world again made strong by its 
blessing. He had confessed to a man 
whose life was consecrated by a pure spirit, 
and felt himself not impoverished, but ele- 
vated and strengthened, armed with self- 
knowledge for every relation of life. 

He opened the window, and inhaled the 
cool, fragrant air of night. Over the val- 
ley hung a thin mist; the clocks in the vil- 
lages struck midnight, and the Wolfsgarten 
clock chimed in sweet and low. Eric re- 
signed himself to the influence of nature’s 
life and power as it presses upward in the 
tree-trunks, moves in the branches and re- 
freshes every bud. In the distance rolled 
a railway train. The nightingales sang 
loudly, then suddenly ceased as if over- 
powered by sleep. 

In nebulous forms, familiar and strange 
figures gathered around Eric. How much 
she had experienced in this one day, though 
he had not yet crossed the threshold of the 
house where perhaps his future lot was 
cast! He had reviewed his past life, and 
had found a home of which he had not 
dreamed yesterday. Ah, how great and 
rich is the world, and true comrades live in 
it waiting only for our summons and the 
greeting of friendly eyes! 

All the fulness of life in the immortality 
of nature and the human spirit flooded 
Erie’s being. He felt a blessed elation; he 
had given up his life, it was taken from 
him; he was freed from self, and lived and 
soared in the infinite. 

The moon rose over the mountains, a 
whispering thrill rustled through the wood, 
the nightingale sang loud again, the mists 
rose from the valley and vanished, and one 
broad beam glittered on a glass dome in the 
distance. There lay Villa Eden. 

Only after a vigorous resistance Eric 
finally yielded to weariness and closed the 
window. A black trunk marked with the 
crest of Prince Leonhard first attracted his 
notice, and he smiled to see how Clodwig 





THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 


had shown his household in what honor he 
held his guest; this room had been occu- 
we by the Prince a few days before. 
tric then gazed long on a bust of Medusa, 
fascinated by the grand, powerful, beauti- 
ful face; on the head with its wildly disor-: 
dered locks were two wide-spread wings ; 
below the heavy frowning brow gleamed 


the great death-dealing eyes; the mouth 
was haughtily curved, and on the lips lay 


scornful, defiant words; under the chin 
two snakes were knotted together like a 
kerchief. The aspect of the head was at 
once repulsive and fascinating. 

Opposite the Medusa stood a cast of the 
Victory of Rauch, that wonderful counte- 
nance recalling the face of Queen Louisa, 
the noble head with its garland of oak- 
leaves not raised, but bent as if in thought 
and self-control... A strange pair were 
those two busts! but there was no more time 
to dwell upon them. Eric was overcome by 
sleep, but woke again after a few hours, 
when day had scarcely dawned. 

There are hours and days of joyous and 
buoyant feeling, as if we had found the 
key to all hearts; as if we held in our hands 
the magic wand which reveals all living 
springs, and brings us near to every soul 
as to a friend and a brother. The world is 
purified, the soul pervaded by the deep 
feeling of unalloyed blessednese, which is 
nothing but breathing, living, loving. 

Encompassed by such an atmosphere, 
Eric stood at the window and looked out 
over the river to the mountains beyond, 
the castles, the towns, the villages, on the 
banks and on the heights. Everywhere 
thou art at home, thou art living in a beau- 
tiful world. He went at once into the 
open air, and strode on not as if he were 
walking, but as if borne onward by some 
ineffable power. Drops of rain from the 
last night’s storm hung upon the tender 
green of the foliage, on the grass and flow- 
ers; no breeze stirred the air, and fre- 
quent rain-drops, like a sudden shower, 
pattered down from the overhanging 
branches. A ray of sunlight now gleams 
upon every leaf and twig, and awakens 
an inexpressible movement; the blackbird 
sings in the copse, and with his clear, shrill 
tone is heard far above all the interming- 
ling chorus of melodies. 

Eric stood motionless near a covered 
pavilion on the very ridge of the mountain, 
and gazed long at a kite hovering with out- 
spread wings over the summit, and then 
letting itself down into the wood on the 
other side of the river. What made him 
think at that moment of Herr Sonnen- 
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camp? Was it envy and dread of the little 
bird, whom evil tongues e¢alled a bird of 
prey; and has he not the right to live ac- 
cording to his might ? 

Erie's thoughts were wafted toward the 
boy, longing to mingle in his dreams, and 
whisper to him, I am coming to thee. 
He endeavored for a long time to get sight 
of the glass dome, but it was nowhere visi- 
ble. He went away from the river to an 
elevated plain, from which there was again 
a view of valleys, heights, and mountains. 

He stood in the midst of an extensive 
field, and for the first time saw a vineyard 
which was just being planted. The labor- 
ers held implements, like augurs, in their 
hands, and making with them holes in the 
loose earth, they set out the young shoots 
in rows. 

He saluted the laborers, and they an- 
swered him cheerfully, feeling from the sound 
of his voice that he greeted every stranger as 
a brother. He inquired how long it would 
be before the first vintage, and when an 
old man answered clearly all his questions, 
he felt a new refreshment. 

This conversation brought him back from 
his state of excitement, back from his wan- 
dering into the infinite, again to the earth. 
He went away expressing his thanks, and 
realising that he must bring this strain of 
lofty feeling into subjection to actual life. 
He met laborers who were going to a 
limestone quarry. He joined them, and 
learned that this also belonged to the 
count, who had leased all his lands, not re- 
taining for himself even the management. 

Receiving a friendly greeting from the 
overseer, he was shown a manufactory of 
cement near by, and saw paving-tiles from 
excellent patterns of the time of the Re- 
naissance, which Clodwig had recommended, 
and which found a ready sale. 

Eric returned to the Castle, refreshed by 
the breath of nature as well as by this 
glance into actual human life. A servant 
told him that the count was expecting him. 
Clodwig, already fully dressed for the day, 
took his guest by the hand, saying, ‘I 
shall ask you by and by many questions, 
but only one now: —did your father 
despair at the last, or—how shall I ex- 
press it? did he die in the belief of an 
orderly and progressive unfolding of the 
social and moral world?” 


Eric then depicted in vivid language de- 


rived from his own recollections, and under 
the inspiring influence of his morning’s ex- 
hilaration, how his father, on the last. night 
of his life, congratulated his son that he was 
born into the new age, which need no long- 
er exhaust itself against opposing forms 
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of violence. ‘* My son,” he said, ‘* my heart 
thrills with joy, when I contemplate how in 
this century a beauty, a freedom, and a 
brotherly love unfold themselves which 
existed to us only in the germ. As one 
example, my son, see how the State now 
educates its children, and does it in a way 
that no Solon, no Socrates, ever could im- 
agine. Thou wilt live in a time when it 
will hardly be conceived that there were 
slaves, serfs, bondmen, monopolies, and 
the whole trumpery of a false world.” 

Eric added how happy it made him, that 
his father had departed in such a cheerful 
inood, and that he, as a son, could so fully 
enter into his hopes, and carry them out in- 
to life. He spoke in such an excitable man- 
ner, that Clodwig placed his hand on his 
shoulder and said, ‘*‘ We will not, in the 
morning, take such a distant flight.” He ex- 
pressed also his satisfaction that he could en- 
ter so fully into the life of the coming gen- 
eration, for he had always been troubled 
lest he might lose all hold upon the new 
time. 

‘* We have had our morning devotions, 
now let us go to breakfast,” he said, turn- 
ing round easily as he got up from his seat. 
**Yet one more question: did your father 
never explain to you what occurred at his 
sudden — you know what I mean — loss of 
favor at court?” 

‘* Certainly ; my father told me the whole, 
circumstantially.” 

** And did he not forbid you to speak of 
it to any one?” 

‘**'To others, but not to you.” 

‘* Did he mention me by name ?” 

‘*No, but he expressly enjoined it upon, 
me to inform those whom I honored with 
my whole soul, and so I can tell you.” 

‘* Speak rather low,” Clodwig enjoined, 
and Eric went on. 

‘* My father, in that last interview which 
no one knew anything about, was to have 
received from the hand of the sovereign a 
title of nobility, in order that he might be 
appointed to an office at court. He said to 
the sovereign, ‘ Your highness, you make 
null the blessing of the long years in which 
I have spent my best strength in the educa- 
tion of my youthful prince, if you think I 
accept this on my own account, or that I 
regard it as something belonging to the 
age in which we live.’ ‘I do not makea 
jest of such things,’ the prince replied. 
‘Neither do I,” said my father. 

‘*Years after, his lips trembled as he rela- 
ted this to me, and he said, that that mo- 
ment, when he stood face to face with his 
pupil speechless, was the bitterest moment 
of his life.” 
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A silent pause now ensued between Eric 
and Clodwig, until the latter said finally, 
‘**I understand, I understand; let us go.” 

They went into the breakfast-room on the 
ground floor, the doors of which were wide 
open. Bella soon appeared; she thought 
that Eric looked at her scrutinisingly, and 
quickly turning away, she went to a side 
table to prepare the coffee. 

** My wife,” said Clodwig, ‘* has already 
sent a messenger, this morning, to Fraulein 
Perini, and I have added a message to Herr 
Sonnencamp, that you, dear Dournay, would 
present yourself this evening, or, what 
would be better, early to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

**And I am to ask you to excuse my 
brother, who has set out, early this morn- 
ing, in company with a young man whom 
they call here the wine-chevalier, to the 
horse-market at Mannheim. Will you have 
coffee or tea?” 

‘* If you please, coffee.” 

‘That is fine, and on the strength of 
that we are good friends,” said Bella, in a 
lively way. ‘‘ It is an abominable excess of 
politeness, when people reply to such a 

uestion, ‘It makes no difference to me.’ 
fit makes no difference to you, dear polite 
soul, then give some decided answer, and 
don’t put off the choice upon me.” 

A merry key was thus struck, and they 
seated themselves at table. Bella noticed 
that Eric observed her, and knew that she 
looked better in her pretty morning-dress, 
than in full evening costume. Her move- 
ments were very elastic and graceful. She 
was a tall, noble, well-made person; her 
soft, dark-auburn hair, now partly loose, 
was confined by a fine point-lace kerchief, 
oe on with apparent carelessness, as if one 

ad not taken a second look in the mirror, 
and tied under the chin. Her complexion 
was fresh, as if she had just bathed her face 
in milk; and in fact she did wash her face 
in milk every morning and evening. The 
expression of her countenance was keen 
and bright. All was nobly formed, except 
that she had a thin, compressed upper-lip, 
which a malicious gentleman at court. had 
once called the lip of a poisoner. It was 
very vexatious to Bella that her voice was so 
masculine. 

Her personal charms, her cordial and at 
the same time arch manners, showed to 
great advantage in the light talk at the 
breakfast table; and when at intervals she 
keenly watched Eric, she was surprised at 
his appearance. Yesterday she had seen 
him first only in the evening twilight, and 
afterwards by candle-light. He was mani- 
festly a person to be seen in full daylight ; 
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and in fact, there was now a brilliant light- 
ing up of his countenance, for the happy ex- 
citement of his whole inner being showed 
itself in his mien, and he looked at Bella, as 
if he would say, ‘I have become almost the 
son of thy husband ; let the same noble union 
be formed between us.’ 

Bella was unusually friendly, perhaps be- 
cause she had already used a little artifice. 
A note, written in Italian to Fraulein Perini, 
cautioned her in terms as decided in mean- 
ing, as they were carefully worded in ex- 
pression, of the necessity of subjecting the 
new-comer to a sharp examination. 

When Clodwig told the messenger that 
Eric would make his appearance in the 
evening, or the next morning, she felt her- 
self justified and at rest in regard to her 
previous artifice ; for Clodwig had never be- 
fore detained a guest with such determina- 
tion of his own, and no one could even 
boast of having made it appear that he was 
not sufficient for himself. 

Clodwig and Bella had promised each 
other to live only to themselves, and until 
now they had faithfully kept the promise. 

‘‘T am a weary soul,” Clodwig had said 
to Bella when he offered her his hand, and 
she had answered, that she would refresh 
the weary one. She had cut off every re- 
lation with the world, for she knew that 
friendly visits last only for a few hours or 
days, and make the solitude afterwards 
more keenly felt. 

Bella was very amiable always, and to 
everybody, provided everybody always did 
according to her will, and lived to please 
her. She really had no love for people 
and no desire for their society ; she wanted 
nothing from others, and wished only to 
be left alone. The manifold relations which 
Clodwig had formerly had with men and 
women were repugnant to her, and -he 
accommodated himself to the wish of his 
wife, who lived wholly for him, so far as to 
reduce his extensive correspondence and 
his personal intercourse to the smallest pos- 
sible limit. They kept up a periodical con- 
nection with only two social circles in the 
neighborhood : one of these was the so-called 
middle-class circle who were invited to col- 
lation, as it was named, which we made ac- 
quaintance with yesterday; the other was 
a select circle, of the noble families scat- 
tered around, who were invited twice a 
year. Was this renegade captain now to 
change all this ? 

In the triumphant thought that she had 
banished him, Bella became more and more 
talkative. Erie could not refrain from 
highly extolling that mirthful excitement, 
that exuberant humor which pervades the 
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Rhineland, and takes possession of every 
one who comes within the sphere of its in- 
habitants. At last he led the conversation 
again to Sonnencamp, by remarking that 
the manner in which the man was spoken 
about yesterday was very puzzling to him. 

Bella in an off-hand manner declared, 
that she found the man very interesting, al- 
though this was going counter to the uni- 
versal Philistinism; that she regarded him 
as a conqueror, a bold Berserkir, who had 
nothing to win for himself in this stock-job- 
bing age but gold. 

There appeared to be a sympathetic at- 
traction between Bella and Sonnencamp’s 
speculative and daring spirit. Clodwig con- 
siderately added,— 

‘*T have often noticed, that so long as a 
man is aecumulating wealth, his prosperity 
seems to give universal satisfaction ; men feel 
_— as if they were accumulating too. 

ut when he has attained his end, they 
turn round and find fault, where before 
they had commended. Do you understand 
anything of horticulture ?” 

“6 No.” 

‘*Herr Sonnencamp is a very considera- 
ble horticulturist. Is it not strange that 
in the laying out of parks we have wholl 
supplanted the formal methods of Frenc 
gardening, which now turn to the culture of 
fruit, and find encouragement in the pecu- 
niary profit that governs all such operations ? 
The English excel in swine-raising, their 
swine being fat sides of bacon with four 
feet attached; the French, on the other 
hand, having taken to fruit culture, have 
succeeded in producing fabulous crops. 

**Yes!” he concluded, smiling, ‘* Herr 
Sonnencamp is a tree-tutor, and, moreover, 
a tyrannical tree-trimmer. To-day I can 
speak out more freely. Sonnencamp has 
always been, and will always be, a stranger 
to me. 

‘* Through all his external polish, and an 
increasing attention to the cultivation of 

ood manners, a sort of brutishness appears 
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She took the parrot out of his cage, 
placed him on her shoulder, fondled and ca- 
ressed him, so that one almost grudged 
such wasteful prodigality; and her move- 
ments were all beautiful, especially the curv- 
ing of the throat and shoulders. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MEDUSA AND VICTORIA. 


Cropwia looked down for some time 
after Bella had gone. He nodded to Eric 
as if he would greet him anew. But Bella 
soon returned, bearing the parrot on her 
hand, and stroking it. She walked up and 
down the room, lingering when Eric re- 
lated how he had to-day, tearing himself 
by force away from the view of the river, 
goue back into the country, and had con- 
versed with many persons. 

Clodwig dwelt at length upon his pet 
theory, that traces of the Roman Colonists 
were still preserved in the physiognomy and 


character of the people. 


Bella, apparently unwilling to be obliged 
to hear this again, interrupted, with good- 
humored impertinence, —‘‘ When one turns 
himself away from the Rhine, be has the 
feeling, or at least I have, that some one, 
it may be Father Rhine himself, looks after 
me and calls out, ‘ Do turn round!’ ” 

‘We men do not always feel that we are 
looked at,” replied Clodwig, and requested 
Eric to give his opinion about the earthen 
vase, a present the day before from the 
justice, which was standing on a side-table 
in the breakfast-room. Eric readily com- 
plied, and they went into the adjoining 
room, filled with a great variety of articles 
found buried in the ground. Eric, fresh from 
the study of antiquities, showed himself so 
familiar with all the related topics, that Bel- 
la could not refrain from expressing her as- 
tonishment. 

‘You are a good teacher, and it must 
be a pleasure to be instructed by you.” 


, Eric thanked her, and Bella continued with 


in him, I mean brutishness in its original | friendly affability, —‘‘ Yes, indeed! many 


meaning of an uncultivated state of nature.” 


‘* Yes,” Bella remarked, ‘‘ you will havea 
difficult position, and especially with Ro- 
land.” 

‘* With Roland?” asked Eric. 

‘¢ Yes, that is the boy’s name. He would 
like to know much, and learn nothing.” 

Bella looked round pleased with her 
clever saying. The parrot in his great cage 
upon the veranda uttered shrill cries as if 
scolding. As she rose, Bella said, ‘‘ There 
you see my tyrant; a scholar who tyran- 
nises over his teacher in a most shocking 
manner.” 











people give instruction in order to make a 
brilliant appearance, and many deal forth 
their knowledge reluctantly ; but you, Doc- 
tor, teach like a beneficent friend who de- 
lights in being able to impart, but takes a 
yet greater pleasure in bestowing a benefit 
upon the recipient ; and you impart in such 
a way that one is not only convinced you 
understand the matter, but believes that he 
himself does.” 

Clodwig looked up in amazement, for he 
had said precisely the same thing of Eric’s 
father, while making mention of the fact 
that the only little treatise ever published 
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by him had received the disinterested help 
of Professor Dournay. 

Bella withdrew after having thus shown 
her friendliness and her admiring surprise. 
The two men sat together for a long time 
after this, and then went to Eric’s room, 
where Erie handed to the count a copy of 
his Doctor’s thesis; and it then first oc- 
curred to him how strangely it had hap- 
pened that he had there discussed the 
apocryphal treatise of Plato, ‘* Concern- 
ing Riches,” and now he was to be called 
upon to educate one under conditions of 
wealth. Eric and Clodwig were greatly 
struck by this coincidence. 

Clodwig requested Eric to translate the 
manuscript from Latin into German. He 
did so, and it was to them a time of real 
enjoyment. 

When they arose, Clodwig observed to 
Eric how strange it must appear to him to 
find the Medusa and Victoria opposite 
each other; but he confessed to a heresy 
which met with approval, though not in ac- 
cordance with the received scientific ex- 
planation. The Medusa was to him the 
expression of all-consuming passion, which 
stiffens with horror the sinning beholder 
who sees therein the image of himself; and 
it was very significant that the ancients 
represented this entire abandonment of all 
the higher spiritual nature througha womanly 
form, the unrestrained indulgence of passion 
being opposite to the truly feminine, and 
so the more effective. The Victoria of 
Rauch, on the other hand, appeared to him 
to be the embodiment of an eminently mod- 
ern spiritual conception. 

‘*This countenance is wonderfully like ” 
—he did not finish the sentence, but, stam- 
meringly beginning another, continued: 
‘* This, is not that Goddess of Victory who 
wears proudly and loftily the crown upon 
her gleaming forehead; this is the repre- 
sentation of victory which is inwardly sad 
that there is a foe to be conquered. Yes, 
still further, this Victoria is to me the god- 
dess of victory over self, which is always 
the grandest victory.” 

After Clodiwg had made this remark, he 
said, ‘‘ Now I leave you to yourself; you 
have already talked too much to-day and 
yesterday.” Eric remained alone, and while 
he was writing to his mother, Clodwig sat 
with Bella and said to her: — 

** This young man is a genius, and ought 


not to live in a dependent situation, bound | 


to routine service; he ought to be free like 
a bird, singing, flying, as he will, without 
any fixed and unalterable limits cf time and 
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by himself. It is a joy to meet with such 
originality and depth.” 

**Is he not too well aware of his own 
worth?” asked Bella, a flash of displeasure 
gleaming in her eyes. 

** Not at all. He does not wish to shine, 
and yet he is genuine light. I feel as if I 
stood in the clear sunshine of the spirit ; 
he is a man of pure character, and I am at 
home with him in the inmost realities, as I 
am with myself.” Bella said nothing, and 
Clodwig continued : — “I like especially in 
him, that he lets one who is talking with 
him complete his sentence; he does not in- 
terrupt by any movement or any change of 
feature ; and in such an active and richly 
endowed mind this is doubly valuable, and 
something more than mere civility.” 

Bella still kept silence, bent over her em- 
broidery, on which she was diligently in- 
tent. At last she looked up, and with a 
beaming countenance, said, ‘‘I rejoice in 
your joy.” 

**And I should like to perpetuate this 
joy,” Clodwig replied. 

‘* He is a handsome man,” added Bella. 

Clodwig answered, smiling, ‘* Now, since 
you have called my atention to it, I am re- 
minded how handsome he is. But he does 
not plume himself upon his good looks, and 
I think that to be genuine beauty which 
when present has nothing strikingly promi- 
nent, all being in harmonious combination, 
but which when thought of afterwards reveals 
new and beautiful attributes and forms. 
Most handsome men are forever looking 
into a mirror visible only to themselves. 
But why should I give up this man to some- 
body else, and above all to this Sonnen- 
camp? I am situated so that I can offer 
him a home with me for years! Why not 
do it ? 

‘*Why not?” said Bella, putting away 
her embroidery. ‘‘I need not assure you 
that I have no other joy in life than yours. 
So it is now with this brief happiness of 
yours, this childlike confidence you place in 
this noble-looking man. I see also that he 
has something elevated in his nature ; he im- 
parts much and gladly, is stimulating and 
quickening.” 

**Why not then?” 

‘* Because we want to be alone! Clod- 
wig, let us be by ourselves! It is my desire 
that even my brother should soon leave us ; 
every third person, whether related by 
blood or by the most intimate spiritual ties, 
causes a separation, so that we do not have 
exclusive possession of each other.” 

While she was speaking, she had placed 


occupation, and especially he ought to be| her hand on Clodwig’s arm, and now she 
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grasped his hand and stroked it. As Clod- 
wig went away, Bella looked after him, 
shaking her head. 

Bella came to the dinner-table hand- 
somely dressed, and with a single rose in 
her hair. The men appeared weary, but 
she was extremely animated. She spoke a 
great deal of the happiness she had always 
had in being at the house of Eric’s parents, 
where no ignoble word was ever uttered, 
for the mother cherished every high thought, 
like a priestess tending and feeding the 
smallest flame of the ideal on the household 
altar. Eric, who thought that he was proof 
against any further excitement, experienced 
a new and elevated emotion. 

They drove out at noon, and Bella was 
silent during the ride. They visited a for- 
mer Roman encampment. Bella sat alone 
under a tree, upon a covering spread upon 
the ground, and the men walked about. 

‘ When they came together around the 
evening lamp, Bella seemed like an entirely 
different person, having for the third time, 
that day, changed her dress. She was now 
very lively. 

Bella had never been, during her whole 
life, dissatisfied with herself; she had never 
repented anything she had done, always 
saying, You were fully justified, at the mo- 
ment when you acted. She did not wish at 
this time to appear in a false light to her 
husband’s favorite, or as a mere trifling 
appendage ; Eric should know who she was, 
that she was not only Clodwig’s wife, but 
over and above all, Bella von Pranken. 

She was ready to play as soon as Clod- 
wig expressed the wish to hear her. The 
quick and eager haste with which she took 
off her ringing and rattling bracelets, which 
Eric at once with marked attentiveness re- 
ceived from her hand and placed upon the 
marble table under the mirror, — the man- 
ner in which she poised her hands like two 
fluttering pinions, and then brought them 
down upon the keys, like a swimmer who is 
in his element, —all served to show how 
resolved she was to occupy no second place. 
And never, since she had been Clodwig’s 
wife, had Bella played as she now did in 
the presence of a third person, reserving 
hitherto her masterly performance on the 
piano for Clodwig alone. ‘To-day her ex- 
ecution displayed such zest and skill that 
Clodwig himself, who knew every peculiar 
excellence in her method of playing, re- 
ceived a new surprise and delight. 

During a pause, Eric seemed to strike 
the right key by remarking, that after such 
elevated enjoyment in the intercourse with 
noble persons and in the wide survey of 
unbounded pature, there is nothing for the 
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soul but to let the feelings dissolve and die 
away in the unlimited and shoreless ethe- 
real atmosphere of music. A realm of 
waking dreams is then opened to us, a 
feeling of the infinite is awakened, that 
creates a something beyond what any word 
or look can express, and which is never 
unfolded by any sight or sound of nature 
from the unfathomed and mysterious depths 
of the human soul. As in answer to the 
inquiry, what influence predominated in 
him before composing, Mozart said, ‘ noth- 
ing but music which would come out,’ — 
the pure musical impulse without any defi- 
nite conception, without any limiting idea, 
only a rhythmic, billowy undulation of 
tones,—so it is that we, after the ten- 
sion of thought and observation, through 
music are admitted into that pure, unde- 
fined, yet all-encompassing realm, which is 
a chaos, but a chaos that is no longer 
formless and void. 

Bella, who sat reclining far back in a 
large arm-chair, gazed at Eric in such rapt 
wonder, that he dropt his eyes, unconsciously 
fixed upon her. ‘To the surprise of both 
the men she suddenly rose, and bade them 
good night. She first gave her hand to 
Clodwig, then to Eric, and then to Clodwig 
again, and quickly went out. 

Clodwig remained only a short time with 
his guest, and then he also took his leave. 
Eric went, in a sort of ecstacy, to his cham- 
ber. How rich was the world! what a day 
this had been from the dawn in the dewy 
wood even until this moment! and human 
happiness was a reality! Here were two 
who had attained rest and blessedness, such 
as could hardly be believed to exist in the 
actual world. 

While he was standing still upon the car- 
peted stairs, from unconscious thoughts of 
the rich house he was about to enter, and 
conscious thoughts of the full and rounded 
existence of his host and hostess, the ques- 
tion suddenly occurred to him, Is this beau- 
tiful life, this perfecting of the soul in an 
extended view of nature, and its saturation 
in all that is beautiful in science and art, 
possible to wealth only, to freedom from 
care and want, to emancipation from all 
labor and from common needs ? 

As, holding the light in his hand, he en- 
tered the balcony chamber, he remained 
standing terrified, as if a ghost had ap- 
peared to him, before the bust of the 
Medusa, which with open mouth fixed upon 
him its overpowering and paralyzing gaze. 

How is this? how has this image so sud- 
denly assumed this likeness? Did Clodwig 
have any suspicion of it? It was indeed 
terrible. 
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Eric turned about, and now, as if it were 
some trick played upon him by an evil 
spirit, the contrasted image also, the Victo- 
‘ria, has a likeness to Bella when, silent and 
quiet, she modestly and humbly bent down 
her head. 

Had Clodwig any suspicion of this won- 
derful play of opposites, and did he not 
acknowledge this, this morning when he 
avowed his heresy to the received opinion ? 

The pulse in Eric’s temples beat vio- 
lently. He put out the light, looked for a 
long time out into the dark night, and 
sought to recall afresh to his recollection 
the bright plenitude of the day’s experience. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FRAU ADVENTURE, 


In the morning Eric put on his uniform, 
for so Clodwig had advised with cautious 
reference to a former experience. A horse 
had been placed at his disposal, and his 
portmanteau was to be sent after him. 

_ Clodwig’s contracted brow grew smooth 

as the handsome, noble-looking young man 
entered the parlor in his becoming uniform. 
After greeting him, he pointed to Eric’s 
arm, saying : — 

‘* Take off the crape before you go.” 


Eric looked at him surprised, and Clod- 
wig explained himself. 

‘** You are not to be sentimental, and you 
must agree with me that it is not well to en- 
ter, for the first time, a stranger's house, 


wearing a badge of mourning. People 
often desire a sympathy which they cannot 
expect to receive. You will be less dis- 
turbed in the end, if you impress it upon 
yourself at first that you are entering ser- 
vice, and moreover are to serve an extremely 
rich man, who would like to keep every- 
thing unpleasant out of sight. The more 
you keep to yourself your own personal 
feelings, the more free will you be.” 

Clodwig smiling quoted from Lucian’s 
** Sale of the Philosophic Sects,” where the 
Stoic as a slave cries out, ‘*‘ Even if [ am 
sold, I am still free within myself! ” 

Eric good-humoredly took the crape 
from his sleeve. 

Bella had excused herself from appearing 


at breakfast, and sent Eric a message of | 


farewell till their next meeting. 

The two men were now alone. Clodwig 
gave Eric a letter for Herr Sonnencamp, 
but begged him not to make any positive 
engagement until he had seen him again, 
adding almost inaudibly, ‘‘ Perhaps I shall 
keep you for myself.” 

As a mother crams all the pockets of her 
son going away from home, so Clodwig 
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sought to give his young friend all sorts of 
instructions. 

‘**T have but slight acquaintance with the 
boy,” said he; *‘ 1 only know that he is very 
handsome. Do you not agree with me that 
it is a great mistake to give a young soul 
the foundation principles which are to de- 
termine his life-course, before this young 
soul has collected the material of life or 
knows his own tendencies ? ” 

‘*Certainly,” replied Eric; ‘it is like 
building railroads in uncultivated or hall- 
civilized countries, before roads have made 
possible the interchange of agricultural and 
manufactured products. The root of the 
disease of modern humanity, as my father 
often said, lies in the habit of teaching 
children dogmatically the laws which govern 
the universe; it is a superfluous labor 
based on ostentation, which is unfruitful, 
because it leaps over the first steps.” 

Clodwig nodded several times. This 
man might be trusted to sail out into the 
open sea; he would always have a compass 
with him. 

The time of departure came; Clodwig 
said, — 

**T will go a little way with you.” 

Erie took his horse by the bridle, and 
they walked on side by side. The old man 
often fixed an anxious, affectionate look 
upon his young friend. He repeated that 
he considered it a highly honorable task 
/to train the young American for a useful 
|life; then he advised him again to keep 
| this one object in view, and to turn reso- 

lutely from all gossip concerning Herr 
| Sonnencamp, who had certainly left many 
'rumors uncontradicted, either because he 
| was too upright to trouble himself about 
| them, or because he preferred to have some 
| facts of his history hidden by false reports. 
| It was undoubtedly singular, that though he 
' was a German by birth, nota single relative 

had ever been seen at his house; probably, 
| however, he was of low origin, and helped 

his relatives on condition that they should 

have no intercourse with him ; Major Grass- 
| ler had hinted at something of that kind. 
ey. One thing more,” said Clodwig, stand- 
|ing still, *‘ say nothing to Herr Sonnen- 
camp of your having for a short time devo- 
ted yourself to the supervision of criminals. 
1 would cast no slur upon him, but many 
men have an aversion to persons of such a 
calling.” 

Eric thanked him, seeing clearly his ear- 
nest desire to smooth the path before him. 
They went on in silence until Clodwig said, 
‘* Here I will turn back, and let me give you 
one warning.” 

“* A warning?” 
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‘¢ Perhaps that isn’t the right word ; I only 
want to say to you, make up your mind to 
pass in the world for an enthusiast. A man 
who seeks anything in life except profit, 
pleasure, and honor appears an enthusiast 
to many people who have no sympathy 
with such a predilection; the world cannot 
be just to such men, it must condemn them, 
because it sees its own strivings condemned 
by them. You will have to bear a martyr- 
dom all your life long, if you remain true, 
—and I believe you will; bear it with a 
proud self-respect, and remember that a 
new, old friend understands you and lives 
your life with you.” 

Suddenly the old man laid his hands on 
Eric’s shoulders, kissed him, and walked 
hastily away, without once turning. 

Eric mounted and rode on; as he turned 
the corner of the wood, he looked back and 
saw Clodwig standing still. Bella had 
watched the pair from the balcony, which 
commanded a view of their whole course ; 
now she went to meet her husband, and 
was not a little surprised to observe in his 
face an emotion which she had never seen 
there before; he seemed to have been 
weeping. 

‘** You were right,” said Clodwig hastily, 
‘*it is better for us to remain by ourselves. 
But I rejoice in this new generation which 
differs from ours; it wavers no longer be- 
tween the two poles of enthusiasm and 
despair; it has if I may so express it, a 
sort of intellectual inspiration, and I be- 
lieve it will bring more to pass than we 
have. Iam glad that I am not too old to 
understand these young people born into 
an age of railroads. 1 admire and love 
this present age; never before has every 
man in every calling known so definitely 
what he wishes and ought to do, both in 
science and practical life.” 

Bella thought she must make some re- 
ply, and said that young Sonnencamp 
would be fortunate to have such a guide. 

‘‘It pains me that he must enter that 
house.” 

‘“* Yet you have recommended him.” 

“Yes, that’s it exactly. One is pun- 
ished sooner or later for undertaking any- 
thing with half-sincerity or against his real 
convictions. I have brought myself into 
closer relations with this Herr Sonnen- 
camp, without really wishing it. In his 
house I always have a feeling as if I were 
in a family where horse-flesh is eaten. But, 
good heavens ! it may be prejudice, custom ; 
horse-flesh is also one kind of meat. But 
now I am free from anxiety for the excel- 
lent young man.” 

Clodwig seemed unable to cease talking 
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of Eric; and as he recalled what had 
assed, he was astonished at all that he had 
earned from him in so short a time; 
pointing to an apple-tree in blossom, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Look at that tree in bloom, 
which when shaken covers every one with 
blossoms, and yet its richness is unim- 
paired. Such is this Dournay.” 

Bella replied, that it must be a hard task 
for a man who was so spoken and thought 
of to live up to the standard expected of him. 

** May not such pleasure in imparting,” 
she asked doubtfully, ‘‘ be an exaggerated 
self-esteem or pure vanity ? ” 

‘Ono! this young man does not wish to 
make a show; he only wishes that no mo- 
ment of existence may be utterly wasted. 
He lets his active spirit work, and he must 
take satisfaction in the notice and sym- 
pathy of others; without this satisfaction, 
the pleasure of imparting would be impos- 
sible. That is the faith which removes 
mountains of prejudice.” 

‘* Faith ?” said Bella, smiling beforehand 
at her own nice distinction, ‘‘ it seems to 
me rather like the permanent embalming 
of a want of faith.” He very zealously en- 
deavored to show how this was rather the 
difficult and painful transmission of one’s 
life. 

He spoke long and eagerly. Bella ap- 
peared to listen, but hardly heard what he 
said; she smiled to herself at the old diplo- 
matist, who had something incomprehensi- 
bly child-like, almost childish, about him. 
She threw her head back proudly, con- 
scious of her inflexible virtue, which was 
strongly armed even against her husband, 
who wished to bring her into constant in- 
tercourse with a young man so richly en- 
dowed. 

In the mean time Eric had ridden on 
through the wood, filled with fresh anima- 
tion by the happy chance which had _befal- 
len him. He took a firm hold of his horse’s 
bridle, full of that confident spirit to which 
every undertaking seems sure of success, 
or, at least, of only short and temporary 
failure. He congratulated himself on. the 
good fortune that had helped him to win so 
easily and entirely a man of refined char- 





/acter, who was evidently somewhat cau- 
tiously reserved towards most men. 
| He had left his past life on the mountain 
| behind him, and a new one was beginning. 
‘Smiling, he thought, The heroes of old 
must have felt in my mood, when they 
knew that they were under the protection 
‘of one of the gods of Olympus. 

At aturn in the wood he stopped, and, 
taking Clodwig’s unsealed letter from his 
pocket, read as follows: 
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** A neighbor's greeting to Herr Sonnen- 
camp, at Villa Eden. 

‘*Had Fate granted me a son, I should 
consider it as a completion of the great 
blessing, to be able to give him this man as 
a tutor. 

*CLopwiG, COUNT VON WOLFSGARTEN. 
WOLFSGARTEN CASTLE, May 4, 186-.’’ 


Eric set spurs to his horse, and rode 
gaily on through the wood, where birds were 
singing amid the fresh young leaves. As 
he passed through the village, he saw at the 
window of the Rath-haus, behind blooming 
wall-flowers, a rosy, fair-haired maiden, 
who drew back quickly as he bowed to her. 
He would have liked to turn his head to 
see whether she was looking after him, but 
he did not venture to do so. 

After a little while, it occurred to him 
that he was very vain to believe that this 
lingering behind the flowers concerned him 
at all; Lina had undoubtedly expected to 
see Baron von Pranken, when she heard his 
horse approaching. 

Eric was now riding along the river-bank 
in the valley. He was so full of cheerful- 
ness, that songs rose to his lips as they had 
not done for a long time; he did not give 
them voice, but sang them in his soul. The 
whole fulness and variety of thought, per- 
ception, and feeling were stirring in his 
heart. As he saw the sun shining on the 
glass dome of Villa Eden, it struck him like 
a lightning flash, — 

Why is such a free, delightful existence 
denied me? why must I labor in the ser- 
vice of others? Then came the thought, 
But what should I do with such an indolent, 
selfish life? Then the riddle presented it- 
self, How is one to educate a wealthy boy ? 

And so strangely are thoughts associated 
in the human mind that Eric felt, not that 
he could solve this riddle, but that he could 
understand how the ancients had repre- 
sented the idea of enigmatical questioning 
and the riddle under the form of the Sphinx. 

Then again came the inquiry, How can 
one educate a rich boy, who knows that an 
estate like that, and untold wealth, are to 
be his, and who sees no need for exertion 
in the life before him ? 
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Eric had been looking down; now he 
threw back his head and smiled as he 
thought, Neither pupil nor tutor is a mere 
abstract idea; both are living, variously en- 
dowed beings. Such questions can receive 
no general answer, and all riddles are like 
stormy weather out of doors, that, seen 
through the dim atmosphere from the shel- 
ter of a house, seems intolerable, but once 
out in the midst of it, one feels refreshed. 

All his ory. doubts and speculations 
seemed cleared away, and he felt ready 
armed to wrestle with the problem. ‘* Come 
on, riddle, 1 am ready for you,” he said 
almost aloud, and rode on at a quick trot. 

In the midst of his doubts and thoughts a 
pleasant smile suddenly spread ever his 
face. He wondered whether he were not 
under some spell, and all the frolicsome 
humor of youth came over him as he ut- 
tered aloud a letter which he would write 
to his mother. 


**Dear Moruer: 


**You must let yourself be named Frau 
Adventure, for your son, Doctor Adventure, 
Captain Hero, in the midst of railway cars 
and telegraphs, has fallen upon Dream-land, 
where he is fed upon the sweet-bread of 
praise, and the sugared almonds of protec- 
tion, by a pair of spirits who watch over the 
Holy Grail. He is now seated on a bay 
horse, and has the magic word sesame of a 
sage hermit in his pocket, and all things 
come at his bidding, and each says, ‘* Heart, 
what dost thou desire?” Dear mother, if 
you want a quict little island, only say so; 
I have innumerable ones to dispose of. 

‘** And there’s a postscript, dear mother. 
Suppose the millionaire, towards whom | 
am riding, should be Uncle Adam? ‘That 
would make the fairy tale complete.” 


At the thought that this fanciful conjec- 
ture might be a probability, Erie stopped 
short. Then he rode briskly along the 
broad road, on each side of which grew 
great nut-trees, dropping their caterpillar- 
like blossoms on the path. - The horse 
trotted on bravely, his black mane flying in 
the wind as the rider lifted his cap to let 
the fresh air cool his hot brow. 
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From The Sunday Magazine. glances of ‘‘her new lord, her own, the 
THE LAME AND THE LAZY; OR, WHAT I’ first of men,” looking as smart as any 
LEARNT FROM A CRIPPLE. —- ve gr pen — than in 
the earhest days of their ** keeping com- 
ae & Gee. Se any.” When an Australian black: fellow 
In the wilderness of dingy brick on the | wants to marry, he stuns his coveted bride 
Surrey side of the Thames there is a short | with his “‘ waddy.” It would be kinder if 
cut from one street to another, called, if I some of our white fellows adopted his mode 
remember rightly, Raymond’s Folly. Ray-| of courting with the cudgel —they would 
mond, I suppose, was the builder of the | not have so much chance of breaking bones 
houses, but why they should have been | and hearts after marriage. 
thought to indicate mental weakness in their! In the other room— propped up with a 
designer any more than the vast majority of | patchwork pillow in a wicker arm-chair, 
the others in the neighbourhood, it would | something like a frontless and roofless black- 
be hard to say. Primd facie, the builders | bird’s cage—sat a dwarf. He was de- 
of all might be considered fools, for no | formed as well, and one leg hung spring- 
human beings, one might fancy, could be}less and shrivelled as a broken, withered 
got to kennel in such cramped holes.|twig. There were traces of past, as well 
Their crowded condition, however, proves | as twitches of present pain, in his drawn 
that those who constructed them were keen | face; and yet it looked not only intelligent, 
students of the laws of supply and demand. | but cheerfully benevolent. A musk plant, 
Hurrying through the Folly on one occa-| trained on a fan frame of Lilliputian laths, 
sion, for the sake of its short-cut, I could | stood on his window-shelf, and above it 
not, in spite of my haste, help stopping for| hung a linnet in a cage. A_ bird-fancier 
a moment to glance at a couple of pictures, | only (teste the Spitalfields bird-market) is 
as Hogarthian in their contrast as any two! often a big blackguard. But wherever you 
depicting the careers of Tom Idle and) see birds and tlowers you may be pretty 
Francis Goodchild. The frames were the | sure that the tenant of the house or room is 
open doorways of two adjoining houses. of a gentle disposition. The musk plant 
In one room a hulking bricklayer’s la-|/and the linnet were no deceptive signs. 





bourer, powdered with white dust on his 
unkempt hair, bristly beard that had not 
been mown for a fortnight, and _lime- 
splashed clothes that were never doffed to 
go to church, was lifting his heavy head 
and shoulders, like Dr. Watts’s sluggard, 
from the rickety table on which they had 
been sprawled —a table slopped with beer, 
and littered with the fragments of a broken 
pipe. His stupidly-glazed eyes — the orbit | 





Whilst the cripple plied his long, lithe fin- 
gers amongst the little gallipots of paint, 
the little wooden winches, and the little stiff 
wooden men, with wire-articulated limbs, 
with which, instead of shattered pipe-stem, 
his table was littered — he listened to a lit- 
tle class of scholars, squatted on the floor 
like young Orientals, and spelling out, from 
an old Bible passed from hand to hand, the 
first chapter of St. John. Every now and 


of one of them puffed and purple from a re-| then, too, he looked up to laugh and nod at 
cent blow — showed that he had had a good | a chirping, gurgling toddler, tethered to his 
deal more than enough beer already ; but he | chair with an old red bell-rope, like a graz- 


had roused himself into semi-consciousness | 
to growl a sleepy curse, and shake a cow- 
ardly fist at his wife, because she did not 
go at once to fetch him ‘‘ another pot.” It 
was no wonder that even she, poor, pinched, 
tattered, terrified creature, plucked up cour-. 
age to linger for a moment with the broken- 
lipped jug in her hand. <A baby was hang- 
ing at her skinny breast, and two or three 
seared, half-starved little ones were tugging 
at her scanty skirts. When children are 
whimpering to mammy for bread, and yet | 
the lazy bread-winner insists on having | 





ing kid; a chubby little toddler, whose 
cheeks, it must be confessed, were more 
than sufliciently begrimed, but still too 
fresh from God’s hand to have been dis- 
torted by man’s into the harsh angularity, 
or flattened blur of feature, that generally 
characterizes the Folly’s youth. 

The friend to whose lodgings I had taken 
the short-cut through the Folly, had charge 
of the ‘* Mission District ” in which it stands. 
When I mentioned to him what I had seen, 
**Oh, yes,” he said, ‘* 1 know him well —a 
most worthy little fellow. He makes me 





beer, a woman must find it hard work to! think sometimes of what Bacon says, ‘ Who- 
keep her vow to ‘‘ love, honour, and obey.” | soever hath anything fixed in his person 
What a mockery the Marriage Service must | that doth induce contempt, hath also a per- 
seem to her —and the dreams she had when | petual spur in himself to rescue and deliver 
she listened to it, arrayed in abnormal himself from scorn.’ It’s a better spur than 
splendour, and bashfully returning the fond | that, though, the little man has got. I be- 
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lieve that the love of God is so shed abroad 
in his heart that it runs over with love upon 
others. He’s the peacemaker of that terri- 
ble place he lives in, and it’s astonishing 
how many ways he finds, feeble as he is, to 
help his neighbours. You're almost always 
sure to find a swarm of children in his 
place. He looks after them for their 
mothers, and teaches them to read when he 
can get the chance. A good many of the 
women there are asad set, but they’ve a 
great respect for poor little ‘ Hoppety Bob’ 
—that’s the name he’s known by. They'd 
clean out his room, or cook his food for 
him any day, and sometimes, when he is 
worse than usual, he is obliged to let them 
take his work to the shop, or do something 
of that kind. But he’s a very independent 
little fellow, and hops about on his crutch 
like a sparrow. He’s making penny toys 
now, but he’s been all kinds of things. If 
you'd like to have a chat with him, I'll take 
you round some evening. Mind, though, 
that you don’t offer him any money. He 
isn’t like other folks. I declare to you 
that, when I have no money to give them, 
I often feel inclined to skip calling on some 
of my poor people. It seems such mockery 
to preach patience to them, when they are 
cold, and hungry, and naked, without doing 
anything to help them—to speak to them 
about God’s love, without showing any of 
it in man’s aid. But you would only offend 
Bob by offering him money.” 

On a sultry summer evening, about a 


week afterwards, I found myself with my | 


friend at the entrance of the Folly. A 
thunder-cloud hung over the whole of Lon- 
don, and in that wretched place the air was 
oppressively hot and close. Men and boys 
lolled against the posts, listlessly smoking, 
and almost too languid and ill-tempered to 
stand aside to let us pass. The women sat 
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‘* What are you so busy about, Bob? ” 
asked the clergyman. 

‘* Well, sir,” he answered, ‘‘ perhaps 
you'll laugh, but somebody says there’s ser- 
mons in stones, and good in everything; 
and I’ve been thinking that there might be 
texts in toys: anyhow, there shouldn’t be 
any bad in ’em. After that blackguard 
fight at Farnbro’, you know, sir, Sayers and 
Heenan were all the rage, and my shop got 
me to make them for the children. You 
turned the handle, you see, and then they 
squared up along the slit, and pitched into 
one another. It was rather a pretty bit o° 
work, and took with the little uns uncom- 
mon. I never thought about any harm 
there could be in it till yesterday. The 
bricklayer man next door was settin’ two 
young uns to fight, so I told ’em to stop it. 
* You're a nice un to preach about fightin’,’ 
says he, ‘why, you teach ’em!’ ‘1!? says 
I. ‘Yes,’ says he. ‘How?’ says I. 
‘ With yer whirligigs,’ sayshe. That struck 
me all of a heap like, and I’m trying to 
make Sayers and Heenan a-shaking hands, 
but Tom’s an obstinate feller, and won't 
lift his arm quick enough. I expect I shall 
have to make out that it’s on account of the 
rap the American give him. Isn't it strange, 
sir, that it’s so much easier to make even a 
bit of wood do what it oughtn’t ?” 

All this time my introduction was de- 
layed, but I was well content to wait whilst 
I listened to the mingled earnestness and 
humour with which the crippled toymaker 
unfolded his difficulty. There was some- 
| thing pleasant in his voice. For one thing, 
he neither dropped nor lavished his 1’s, al- 
| though, having lived all his life amongst the 
| lower class of Londoners, it would have 
_ been impossible for him to avoid catching 
| some Cockneyisms. 
| ** Well, sir,” he said, as we sat together 





on the doorsteps, with their feverish faces| after my introducer had departed; ‘* so 
resting on their updrawn knees, embraced | you want to know how a poor lamester like 
by weary arms. Fractious children were} me has managed to rub on. I don’t see 
wrangling on the pavement. From lines, | what pleasure it can give you to hear about 
stretched from side to side above it, drooped | a nobody, but you should know best. But 
clothes whose motionless moistness did not | first let’s light a bit of candle. When I'm 
freshen the hot, hushed air. The women) alone, I like to sit a bit in the dark — you 
seated on the common doorstep of the! can think plainer, I fancy —but it seems 
house in which Bob lodged, gave my com- | unsociable like when you're talkin’ to a 
panion a very sulky ‘* good evenin’, sir,” as friend, if you'll excuse me, sir. I’m a Col- 


they dragged up their tired limbs to make 
way for us. Bob’s door opened just inside 
the common lobby, and when we knocked 
at it, it was a pleasant change to hear his 
cheery ‘*Come in.” He had pushed his 
chair to the open window, and was chipping 
away in the fading light at one of his little 


| chester man by birth. Yes, sir, I was born 
just as I am — let’s see, it must be close on 
fifty year ago. My father was a lighterman 
at the Hythe. Poor old father! He’s been 


/in St. Leonard's churchyard this many a 
year — but he did whop me cruel. You see, 
_sir, he was disapp'inted at gettin’ a poor 


men. 


| thing like me. 


He wanted a hearty lad to 
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bring up to his own trade; and I deserved 
the drubbin’s sometimes, too, for I was a 
young limb in those days. I was talking 
about fightin’ just now— if you'll believe 
me, sir, cripple as I was, I'd fight any boy 
that ’ud go down on his knees to me to 
bring our heads level and give me a chance. 
The Almighty knew my spirit, and so, I be- 
lieve, He was pleased to make me as I am 
to keep me out of temptation. It was the 
drubbin’s father gave mother hurt me far 
worse than my own. Though I often 
grieved her with my ways, dear soul, I al- 


ways loved her, for she was always good to} 
She taught me to read my Bible and | 


me. 
to say a prayer, and tried to get father to 
ask for me to be put in the Bluecoat School 
in Maidenburgh Street. He could easily 
have got me in, but he couldn’t read or 
write himself, and so he swore at mother 
for teachin’ me. She went to the Round 
meeting, too, and though he never went to 
church himself, he couldn’t abide her being 
a Pogram — that’s what some of the silly 
folks used to call a meetin’er in those parts. 
And then, when he was very drunk, he'd 
abuse poor dear mother just as if it was her 
fault I was born so. I remember one Sat- 
urday evening, when I'd just turned eight, 
mother had coaxed me not to go hippety- 
hopping down to the quay to lark about the 
coal sheds with the young rascals’ that used 
to get down there at night, but to stay at 
home with her. Father was at the Whitby 
Packet, or the Seven Bells, or some such 
place, and mother had swep’ up the hearth, 
and sanded the kitchen, and brushed my 
hair, and there we sat readin’ and talkin’ 
togcther for ever so long, as comfortable as 
could be. I can remember one of the chap- 
ters we read that night — though, deary 
me! what a time ago it seems — for there 


was ‘if, therefore, ye being evil,’ in it. I 
used to pride myself on being sharp in 


those days, and so says 1 to mother, ‘ What 
a precious evil father I’ve got then, for he 
never gives me nothing but whacks.’ I 
wish I'd never said sharp things about fa- 
ther to poor mother, for they always made 
her cry. She was crying and sayin’, ‘ It 
isn’t for you to speak against him, Bob. 
Honour thy father —’ when in he came. 
Mother had kept me up longer than she 
meant, and he’d come home earlier than 
usual, in a fury of a temper about some- 
thing. As soon as he saw us, he began to 
storm at mother for wasting his fire and 
candle — though, how we should have lived 
withont mother’s washing, I don’t know — 
poor old father used to drink away almost 
the whole of his wages. ‘And blubberin’ 
over your Methodist rubbish,’ he went on 
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with a swear. And then he bundled us 
both out of doors, and chased us up the 
hill. We turned into the churchyard to 
get out of his way, and there we waited for 


him to quiet down. It was a sharp, frosty 
night. ‘There used to be five stone heads, 


sir, sticking out of the gratin’ just above 
the porch, and there was a tale about ’em. 
In the old times, folks said, four men broke 
in to steal the church plate, and so the par- 
sons locked ’em up there to starve; and a 
baker -chucked ’em up a loaf, and so they 
locked him up, too; and when they were 
all dead, they stuck five stone images out 
of the belfry, to scare folks. Thank God, 
we've got a different sort of parsons now-a- 
days. Well, sir, I remember just as if it 
was yesterday, seein’ the moonshine on the 
frost on the stone heads —they looked as 
bald and as shiny as the churchwarden’s. 
After a bit we went back, and heard father 
a-snoring; so we crept in. But mother 
had got her death in the churchyard. She 
took a cold that settled on her lungs, and 
she was back in the churchyard afore Christ- 
mas. ‘ God bless you, my dear Bob!’ she 
said to me the day she died. ‘He will if 
you ask Him: Read your Bible, and try 
to be of some good, though it’s pleased 
Him as knows best to make you as you are.’ 
And then she clutched my face up to hers 
in her two hands, and burst out cryin’; and 
those are the last words I ever heard my 
poor dear mother say. 

‘*[ shall tire you, though, sir, talking on 
in this way. But, hark, how the rain is 
comin’ down! You must stop anyhow till 
this storm is over. 

‘* Well, sir, I tried to be a good boy, for 
poor dear mother’s sake. Dut father treated 
me worse and worse. Te pitched mother’s 
Bible into the fire when he caught me read- 
ing of it, and pushed it down with the 
poker till the leaves were ’most like tinder ; 
but I got some of the middle ones out when 
he was gone, and I’ve got ’em now. They’re 
like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
though the smell of fire had passed upon 
?em. Well, sir, father drubbed me, and 
never give me half enough to eat — some- 
times he wouldn’t give me anything. The 
neighbours gave me a bit of bread now and 
then, but, of course, they couldn’t be ex- 
— to keep me, when my father was a 

earty man earnin’ good wages; and, be- 
sides, I hadn’t pretty looks and ways to 
take the women’s hearts. I was worse off, 
than if I'd had no father, for then the par- 
ish must have took me. I thought it wasn’t 
game to cry, but I couldn’t help it when 
I've gone to poor mother’s grave, and wished 
myself snug inside along with her. Some 
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of the lads on the quay were sad prigs, and 
they’ve put me up to steal rope, and copper 
nails, and things, and slip down into the 
cabins to prig prog; but if my earthly fa- 
ther didn’t look after me, my Heavenly Fa- 
ther did, and, I’m thankful to say, I never 
was a thief — though a boy’s hungry belly is 
a sore tempter, sir. Perhaps, if I'd have 
had the use of my pins as they had, I might 
ha’ done it — if so, I thank God for makin’ 
mea cripple—but I hope not. I used to 
fancy that my mother was a-watchin’ of me. 
‘Try to be of some good, Bob,’ I used to 
hear her say, and, as well as such a poor 
little critter could, I made up my mind that 
I would try. Anyhow, however, I couldn't 
stand home any longer. I must be off 
somewhere to fend the best I could for my- 
self. Id sense enough to guess that father 
*ud bring me back if I hung anywheres 
about Colchester. I wanted to be off to 
London. I'd heard that all sorts o’ folks 
could get work there. Not as I thought 
that it was paved with gold —- children — 
poor folks’ kids, anyhow—ain’t green 
enough for that. I had talked about Lon- 
don sometimes to a man who drove a fish- 
machine — it was long before the ‘ Eastern 
Counties’ was thought of, the times I’m 
speakin’ of. ‘ Well, Bob,’ says he one day, 
‘you couldn’t be worse off there than you 
are here, and if you can manage to hobble 
out, quite unbeknown to your father, mind 
— for I shouldn't like him to fancy that Id 
any hand in it—to the third milestone on 
the London road, Til take you up to-morrow 
evening.’ I went to bid poor mother good- 
bye that night — her grave somehow makes 
me think that Colchester’s my home down 
to this very day, though I’ve never set foot 
in it since —and next mornin’, as soon as 
I'd seen father off in his lighter polin’ down 
the river to Wivenhoe, I slipped back and 

acked up a few of my clothes that he 
Fiadn't pawned, and my Bible-leaves, and a 
Mavor’s Spelling book my mother used to 
learn me out of, in a brown Holland linen- 
bag of hers, and began to hippety-hoppet 
down Hythe Hill. [ went a roundabout 
way to throw father off the scent. ‘ Where 
are you goin’, Bob?’ says a woman. ‘For 
a walk,’ says I, ‘and I shall be hungry be- 
fore I come back.’ She looks hard at me, 
but then she says, ‘ Poor little chap,’ and 
goes in and cuts mea slice of bread and 
butter. I went along the river till I got to 
the New Quay, but then I turned up by the 
distillery, and so worked round into the 
Military Road. I was precious tired by 
the time I got to the Old Soldier’s Burial- 
Ground. They've got a camp at Colchester 





again now, but there were no soldiers in my 
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time. There was a barrack-field with great 
tarry palings, and this burial-ground, where 
they’d taken up the tombstones, to be out 
of the cows’ way, and leaned them against 
the hedges. I climbed in, and ate my bread 
and butter, and then I went over John’s 
Green and Cook’s Fields, and cut across 
the Butt Road and Maldon Road, and got 
to Lexden across the fields behind the hos- 
pital. It’s queer how I remember all them 
places — just as if I was pegging over them 
now. I had another long rest at Lexden 
Springs. A ladies’ school went by whilst I 
was sittin’ by the half-moon pond at the top, 
and one of the young ladies said, ‘ Poor 
little object,’ and give me a Bath bun out 
of her muff, and another on ’em give me a 
penny with a harp on it. But I shall never 
get done if I go on at this rate, sir. How- 
s’ever, it’s still rainin’. 

** The machine-man took me up at the 
milestone, and I came up to London, bump- 
in’ ina sack on the top o’ Colchester na- 
tives. He gave me something to eat on the 
road, and next mornin’ he dropped me at 
an early coffee-house in the Mile-En’ Road, 
and give mea shilling, and said ‘ Good-bye, 
Bob ; luck go with ye ;’ and ever since then, 
sir, I thank God, I’ve been able to earn my 
own living —’cept when I’ve been laid up 
in hospital, and that’s about ten times in 
forty years. ‘They’re good Christian places 
those hospitals, when you're once inside; 
and the doctors, and the nurses, and the 
ladies — sisters, they call *em — there 
weren't any o’ them when I used to be laid 
up first — are as kind as kind can be. The 
doctors speak a bit brisk now and then, and 
the nurses make you mind ’em; but then 
think what a lot they’ve got to look after! 
and the ladies are always so gentle, bless 
‘em! It’s a pity, though, that the porters 
and such like should be so bumptious : they 
might have, you’d think, more feeling for 
poor folk. Of course, you understand, sir, 
I'd rather pay a doctor, if I could; but then 
I can’t, and besides, how could I keepa 
nurse? So when I’m bad, I go to a kind 
gentleman I know, and he always manages 
to get me an order somewhere or other. I 
declare to you, sir, I've been downright 
happy in hospital when I’ve been gettin’ a 
bit well again. So clean and quiet, no bad 
smells, and no bad language, and time to 
think good thoughts —it’s like a week 0° 
Sundays — very different from the Sundays 
here, sir. It was in Guy’s sir, that poor 
mother’s words first really come home to me. 
Just before I was laid up, I'd been getting 
cocky — sacrificin’ unto my net, and burnin’ 
incense to my drag. Id been thinking that, 
cripple as I was, I'd managed to get my 
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livin’, and keep myself respectable, and pick 
up a bit of book-learnin’ about beasts and 
birds, and flowers, and mechanics, and 
such-like, better than some big fellows who 
could make a mouthful of me. It was real 
good for me to be laid on the flat o’ my back 
that time — it took the nonsense out of me. 
I was lying in my bed one night, feelin’ 
very small, when all of a sudden [ thought 
of poor mother lying on her bed, and what 
she’d said to me, ‘ Try to be of some good, 
Bob.’ And, thinks I, if you’d been the fine 
feller you fancied yerself, after all, wasn’t 
you only workin’ for yerself? If you was 
to die to-night, who'd be worse off but yer- 
self? Id given up saying my prayers and 
going to church for a bit, but I said a prayer 
that night, and made up my mind that, if I 
ever got about again, God helpin’ me, I'd 
try to do somebody besides myself some 
good. But what good could achap like me 
do to anybody, I thought again. However, 
the first Sunday I was out, I went to church 
—the one that stands back in the Black- 
friars Road — and the sermon was just as if 
the parson knew what I was thinking. It 
was about the cup of cold water, you know, 
sir. Thinks I, it’s hard if I can’t give that, 
and I've tried since to do the little I can 
that way, and I was never so happy before. 
How folks can make such a merit of works, 
I can’t make out. It’s precious little any- 
body can do, and then for the very littlest 
thing you do you get such a lot of pleasure 
that it seems somehow as if you was only 
shamming to be kind: to get somethin’ for 
yerself— throwin’ away a sprat to catch a 
‘salmon like. 

‘* But [ haven’t told you how I’ve got my 
living! ‘That’s true, sir, and really [ don't 
see that there’s much to tell. Ive only 
done what everybody that hasn’t got tin’s 
forced to do, if he doesn’t want to starve, 
or to steal, or turn cadger, or go into the 
workus. I’ve been at the toy-making off 
and on for about five year now. ‘The pay’s 
light, but so’s the work, so far as strength 
goes, and that suits me now, for I’m gettin’ 
shaky. It’s a pretty kind of work, too, I 
reckon. There ain’t much room for taste, 
it’s true, but it wants a little bit of gump- 
tion sometimes to manage the strings and 
things. Anyhow, I like it, and try to make 
em the best I can. It’s nice somehow to 
think that I'm makin’ playthings for poor 
folk’s kids that can’t get anything better. 
I've got queer fancies sometimes, sir. I 
wonder whether Christ, when he was a car- 
penter, ever made anything out of the chips 
for the little uns that peeped into the shop. 
There’s no sin in fancyin’ that, is there, sir? 
He was so fond of children that I can’t help 
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thinkin’ he’d ha’ done anything that was 
right to please ‘em. 

‘*What did I do before? Bless your 
heart, sir, I've been a Jack of all trades, 
cept a navvy, and a coalheaver, and such 
like. I used to see a good bit of coal- 
heavers once, though. My second master 
went about in the Pool selling hot beer to 
the sailors. We was run down in a fog one 
day, and the poor old man was drowned. 
They hooked me out on toa steamer, and 
a me ashore at Greenwich. I couldn't 

elp crying a bit, for I’d lost all except my 
Bible leaves and the clothes IL stood in. So 
the mate pitched me an old broom, and told 
me to go and fight fora crossing. I got 
one without fightin’, however, on Maze Hill 
and made a pretty good thing of it; but I 
used to lodge in Mill Lane — by Deptford 
Broadway, you know, sir —and one night 
the tramps cleaned me out. My first place 
was to clean boots and knives at the coffee- 
house where the machine-man put me down. 
I've sold watercresses, and walnuts, and 
larkturfs, and gr’un’sel, and such-like; but 
I never took much to those out-door things 
— they didn’t seem respectable. I thought 
I was getting up in the world — I was about 
thirteen then—when an old fellow who 
kept a second-hand bookshop in the Gos- 
well Road hired me to sit inside and watch 
the books. He didn’t give me much wages, 
but I got lots to eat, and a good bit of read- 
ing too on the sly. I’m afraid now it wasn’t 
quite right; but I couldn’t help it when I'd 
got the chance, and, after all, he never lost 
anything by me. Only one man ever tried 
it on. He whipped a book off the shelf, 
and was. walkin’ away pretty brisk, but I 
hopped after him a bit faster. ‘ You 
haven't paid for the book, sir,’ says I. 
‘What book, boy?’ says he. ‘ The book 
you’ve got in your pocket, sir,’ says I. He 
puts in his hand and pulls it out, and then 
he says, ‘ Why, so I have — what strange 
absence o’ mind!’ and gives it to me in a 
kind of maze like. P’r’aps, after all, he 
wasn’t a thief, though I thought so then, 
and the looks of the thing were against him. 
One sees so many strange things as one 
gets older that we ain’t so ready to con- 
demn folks for the bad looks of things. 
Leastways it’s been so with me, and it’s 
nicer than being so mighty sharp that one 
can’t believe one’s own mother. Charity 
thinketh no evil. If we'd got a little more 
of that, and there wasn’t no evil to be 
thought about neither, what a nice world 
this would be, sir! But that’s foolish talk 
—as if we could manage matters better than 
He does. Well, sir, since I got that billet 
at the bookseller’s I've always managed to 
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keep myself by some indoor work or other 
— except, of course, when I’ve been in 
hospital. It was when I'd got a folding job 
at a stationer’s over in Finsbury, that I 
heard of poor old father’s death. I was 
sixteen or seventeen then, and had got a 
few shillings put by. I'd been thinkin’ 
that, hard as’ he’d been, he was my father 
after all,and my mother had loved him, 
though he did whop her, and it wasn’t right 
to take no more notice of him than if he’d 
been a dog. So I was a-going to write 
down to him, and if I found he was hard 
up, to send him a crown or so. I daresay 
there was a bit of pride in that — I wanted 
to show him that I'd been able to get on 
without him. I’ve mostly found there was 
summut o’ that in anything I’ve been very 
proud of. Well, sir, the very night I was 
goin’ to write, as I hopped home from 
work, thinking what a good son I was, and 
all that, I ran against one of the porters 
in the yard. He didn’t know me, but I 
knew him as soon as I set eyes on him. 
He was a Colchester man that used to live 
in Magdalen Street. Well, sir, I asked 
him about my father, and he told me that 
he was dead and buried. He’d walked 
off the quay one Saturday night, and was 
half drowned in the water, and half smoth- 
ered in the mud. It give me a turn, as you 
may think, sir. I wished I could spend the 
money I was going to send him as the Cath- 
olics do. [can’t bear to think of it now. 
The thief on the cross is my only comfort 
when I do think about it. But perhaps 
we're too ready to judge. Judge not, that 
ye be not judged — that’s another comfort.” 

The poor cripple was silent for a minute 
or two alter this, but then he went on in his 
old cheerful voice — ** But the rain’s over, 
and you'll want to be going. I’m sure I’m 
much obliged to you for givin’ me your 
company so long. No, sir, thankee, there’s 
nothing you can do for me. I’ve everything 
I want — enough and tospare. I’ve got work 
as long as I’ve got my health; and when 
that fails, ’ve got my hospital; and when I 
die, I humbly hope through Christ’s mercy, 
to creep into heaven. I’ve everything to 
make me contented. The curate talks to 
me like a brother, sir. I’ve only to ask my 
other good friend for an order for the hos- 
pital, and he gets it for me just as if I was a 
gentleman. The little ones all love me, 
and most of the people about here are very 
kind. If they’d only be a little kinder to 
themselves, poor souls, I should be quite 
happy. Do you know, sir, I call my old 
chair here my Ebenezer? Hitherto the 
Lord hath helped me, and he’s a friend that 
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will never fail. 
I thank ye.” 

As I picked my way through the rain- 
pools of the Folly’s flags, and thought of 
the little toy-maker, heartily grateful after 
weed-like tossings on life’s sea for even that 
poor shelter, and, in = of his infirmities, 
not only earning for himself an honest liv- 
ing, but acting as a moral leaven and even 
a material benefactor to his poor neigh- 
bours, it occurred to me that ‘the brick- 
layer man next door ” was not the only lazy 
man, or woman, whom my lame man should 
make ashamed. Contrasted with his bene- 
ficent energy under difficulties, how utterly 
contemptible appears the ennui that springs 
form ‘‘ nothing to do ” in the midst of life’s 
most luxurious appliances ! 


Good fight, sir, and again 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE QUEEN OF 
SPAIN AND THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 


Art San Sebastian, the place which alone, in 
all the province of Guipuzcoa, had held for 
the Queen when the Carlist war broke out, 
Isabella, with her husband, her four children, 
her favourite, and her confessor, watched 
with anxious eyes and agonised heart the 
progress of the insurrection, which she 
must have foreboded as certain to succeed. 
Close by, at the distance of less than a two- 
hours’ railway journey, was the powerful 
Sovereign of France, with his wife, her for- 
mer subject. What wistful glances were 
then turned towards Biarritz, what urgent 
messages were sent, what unavailing prayers 
for aid were offered up, may rather be con- 
jectured than positively known. It was said 
and believed at the time that the Queen 
herself, disguised and almost unattended, 
went by night to the imperial residence to 
tell of her despair and implore succour. 
There, it was told, she and Eugenia Mon- 
tijio, whom an extraordinary destiny had 
made Empress of the French, embraced 
and mingled their tears and supplications, 
in vain directed to the inflexible Sovereign 
who felt that he could not afford to commit 
so grave an error as would have been an 
armed intervention in the affairs of Spain. 
Moreover, he bore no love to that last 
crowned Bourbon, the last of a degenerate 
race of kings; and her passionate appeal 
was allin vain. The French official press 
was instructed to deny the interview, and 
perhaps it is only its probability and ro- 
mance that make the world believe in it 
as having taken place. A few days later 
the Queen did enter France, this time pub- 
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licly and as a fugitive. There were not 
many persons present to record the circum- 
stances of that passage into exile, but some 
there were; and a private letter, too re- 
plete with graphic and characteristic details 
not to have proceeded from an eye-witness, 
found its way into a French journal,* and 
may appropriately be introduced here : — 

* Brarritz, Sept. 30, 1868.— After one 
hundred and sixty-eight years that have 
elapsed since the adoption of Philip Duke 
of Anjou by Charles II., to-day, the 30 Sep- 
tember, 1868, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the Bourbon dynasty of Spain died before 
my eyes, at the Biarritz railway station, in 
the arms of the Emperor. An ocular wit- 
ness, with some very few privileged persons, 
of that fatal interview, I think to give you 
pleasure by relating its circumstantial and 
exact details. 

‘*Tt was towards eight o’clock this morn- 
ing that the Queen, in spite of the advice 
of those around her, decided upon flight, 
and gave her orders in consequence. n- 
call, Minister of State, prevailed over those 
who, in the council of the Queen, still ad- 
vocated resistance. 

‘*A despatch addressed to M. Mon, the 
Spanish Ambassador at the Court of France, 
and received at half-past eight at Biarritz, 
gave intelligence of the catastrophe. Im- 
mediately Sefior Mon set out for Hendaye 
(the frontier station), accompanied by Gen- 
eral de Castelnau, the Emperor's aide-de- 
camp, to meet the Queen. I will not tell 
you all the hesitations, all the resolutions, 
all the orders and counter-orders, that 
filled up the morning, and of which the rail- 
way telegraph wire between Biarritz and 
Hendaye was the bearer; it would be weari- 
some and useless now that the thing is over. 
During that time the Spanish Consul at Bay- 
onne took measures to secure at Pau the ne- 
cessary lodgings for the Queen and all her 
suite. 

‘*The rumour of all these proceedings 
soon spread at Biarritz, and every obtaina- 
ble carriage was hired by the curious, eager 
to get to the station, which is about three 
kilometres from the centre of the town. 

‘*The most accredited version—I will 
say more, the truest —was that the Queen 
would enter Biarritz and pay a visit at the 
imperial villa. It was thought she came to 
implore assistance; her flight was not yet 
credited, 

‘*The train that brought the Queen was 
due at Biarritz station towards one o'clock. 
A little before that hour I reached the sta- 
tion, and seeing on my arrival that all the 


* ‘Opinion Nationale,’ Oct. 4, 1868. 
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waiting-rooms were full of people, I took 
refuge in the station-master’s oflice, where 
there were already a few persons, and 
amongst others, the Marchioness of Javal- 
quinto, the Countess of Cartagena, the 
Spanish Consul and his family, and some 
French people. Lucky weré we to have 
chosen that place, for a few moments later, 
by order of the Empress, the station was 
cleared and everybody was turned into the 
outer court; the office in which we were 
was alone exempted from this measure. 

‘*It is one o’clock. The Queen is at the 
station of St. Jean de Luz. ‘The Emperor 
and Empress arrive at the Biarritz station. 
The Empress comes to speak with the Mar- 
chioness of Javalquinto ; the Emperor walks 
alone upon the platform, with head bent 
and plunged in thought. Suddenly he or- 
ders a despatch to be sent to the Queen to 
ask her if she proposes going straight to 
Pau or to pause at Biarritz. The question, 
by its form, may be said to have dictated 
the reply, which was not long in coming: 
the Queen answers that she is going straight 
to Pau. 

‘The departure from St. Jean de Luz is 
signalled, and soon afterwards.the special 
train entered the Biarritz station. The Queen 
was alone on the balcony of the saloon car- 
riage, the King at the door of the saloon; 
Marfori stood behind the Queen, pompous, 
and wearing over his black coat the broad 
ribbon of the Order of Charles III. At 
the moment when the Emperor advanced to 
offer his hand to the Queen, the express 
train from Paris to Spain, which had been 
waiting the arrival of the other to proceed 
on its journey, came up, and from it were 
heard to proceed cries most insulting to the 
Queen —a loud clamour—in which was 
especially distinguishable the word Fuera! 
(get out, or out with her). 

‘*At these cries the Emperor made a 
backward movement, and tears gushed from 
the eyes of the Queen, who got out, as well 
as the King and her children, the high per- 
sonages of her suite, Father Claret and the 
inevitable Marfori. 

‘* After having shaken hands with the 
Emperor and kissed the Empress, they all 
four—the Emperor, the Empress, the 
Queen, and the King— entered the _first- 
class waiting room, of which the doors had 
remained open ; nobody else entered. Out- 
side the door stood the great dignitaries of 
both countries, and we behind, observing 
with anxious eyes the physiognomy of the 
sovereigns, but unable to divine or to hear 
anything. Nobody heard what there was 
said. 

‘The interview lasted twenty minutes ; 
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as last the Queen made a movement towards | found; it was the funeral procession of a 
the door, and they all four advanced; at dynasty two centuries old, which had just 
that moment a Spanish general, who stood | breathed its last sigh in the Biarritz station. 
beside me, exclaimed, ‘ No nos queda mas | The signal is given, the train is put in mo- 
que marchar’ (we have nothing left but to tion, everybody bows, and all is over.” 
jae The words betrayed the hopes| This well-written and interesting account 
cherished until then, and at that moment of a most interesting and extraordinary 
dissipated. |event appeared in a newspaper known to 
** The parting was brief, silent, mournful. | be patronised by Prince Napoleon, and 
The Emperor was unmoved, the Empress | was probably addressed to him by some 
hardly restrained her tears, the Imperial | friend at Biarritz. 
Prince looked astonished. The Queen en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to smile; the little 
King fidgeted about to hide his emotion ; From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
the suite looked aghast. The Queen got as DES 
into the carriage again, then the King, the THE SUN’S DISTANCE. 
Prince of Asturias, whom the Emperor had S 6. er ae 
kissed, and the royal children. A SOMEWHAT important error in our 
** At that moment the Queen, alone upon | measurement of the distance of the Sun 
the gallery of the saloon carriage with|from the earth has recently been discoy- 
Count Espeleta, exclaimed in Spanish, ‘ No, |ered. It is now proved that we have been 
hé dado un abrazo a la Imperatriz’ ([/ accustomed to over-estimate the distance 
have not given the Empress a kiss), and | by four millions of miles, and that, instead 
made a movement as if to get down; but|of ninety-five millions, the real figure is 
the Empress forestalled her and got upon |ninety-one. How this came about, the 
the gallery, saying, ‘Subo a ricibirlo’ (I | following observations are an attempt to 
ascend to receive it). She offered her | explain: — 
cheek to the Queen, who kissed it, and then; This time last century the celebrated Cap- 
she immediately stepped down again, so | tain Cook 7 only Lieutenant) was on 
that the Queen, who was about to kiss her | his way in H. M.S. Endeavour to Otaheite, 
on the other cheek, found only the empty | to observe the transit of Venus, which took 
air. place in 1769. The observations were 
**General de Castelnau, a chamberlain, | made in due course, not only by Cook, but 
and an orderly Officer, who had come with | in Lapland, Hudson’s Bay, St. Joseph, and 
the Queen from Hendaye, then took leave | eisewhere; and the result was a value of 
of her and of the King, the Queen saying} the Sun’s distance which, after a century’s 
to them in French, ‘ Thank you, gentle- | existence, has just given way to a new one. 
men.’ These were the last words spoken.| For some years this new value has been 
The three officers got down and resumed | dawning upon us, for, with our modern 
their places near the Emperor. methods and appliances, the problem is now 
‘It was at that moment that I beheld | no longer dependent upon transits of Veuus 
the saddest spectacle it is possible to im-| for its solution. Wheatstone and Foucault 
agine, and of which I shall ever retain the | have enabled us to measure the velocity of 
uneffaceable impression. The Emperor | light by a chamber experiment, and, as we 
stands with uncovered head on the plat- | know how long light is in reaching us from 
form of the station at two paces from the |the Sun, the Sun’s distance is, as we may 
carriage ; the Empress is on his right, her| say, found by the rule of three. It has 
eyes full of tears; and on her right stands | been so found, and appears to be less than 
the Imperial Prince, agitated and astonished | was formerly thought. 
by all he sees passing before him. Inthe| Again, elaborate investigations into the 
royal carriage the King and his suite are | motion of the Moon, and of Mars and Ve- 
on their legs ; the Queen is on the gallery, | nus, have yielded evidence to Hansen and 
of which Charles, the piquew, has just|Le Verrier that the old distance was too 
bolted the entrance; before her, looking | great, and by assuming a smaller one they 
bowed down, bending under this immense | have brought the theoretical and observed 
misfortune, stands Count Espeleta. The | motions into unison; finally, observations 
guards close the carriage-doors of the royal | on Mars have all gone in the same direction. 
train. Four minutes thus elapse amidst the | In fact all the modern work shows that the 
most profound silence, all looking at each | Sun’s distance is about 91,000,000 miles, 
other with an air of gloom and consternation. | whereas the value determined in 1769 gave 
‘I never was present at a funeral where | a distance of 95,060,000. 
the grief of the mourners was more pro- | Now humanity has a sort of vested inter- 
e 
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est in that time-honoured ninety-five mil- 
lions of miles; it is not lightly to be med- 
dled with; and in certain quarters not only 
was the new value altogether rejected, but 
astronomers were considerably twitted with 
their discovery that their very unit of meas- 
urement was wrong, and that to an extent 
of some 4,000,000 miles! although in fact, 
as Mr. Pritchard has ingeniously put it, the 
difference amounts to no more than the 
breadth of 2 human hair viewed at a dis- 
tance of 125 feet. 

The thing certainly was embarrassing, for 
the observations of 1769 were well planned, 
and made under fair conditions by skilled 
men, and further, the received value was 
deduced by such a man as Encke, whose 
reduction no one thought even of question- 
ing.® But still the closeness of the agree- 
ment inter se of the four independent meth- 
ods to which we have referred — all of which 
differed from the old value— made it evi- 
dent that there was something wrong some- 
where — where, it was impossible, most 
people said, to know until the next transit 
in 1882. 

One astronomer, however, has not been 
content to let the matter thus rest. Mr. 
Stone, of the Greenwich Observatory, 
thinking that a new discussion of the obser- 
vations of 1769 must necessarily lead to a 
clearer view of the sources of systematic 
error or wrong interpretation to be guarded 
against in 1874 and 1882, has with infinite 
pains re-collected all the observations ; re- 
duced them as if they had been made yes- 
terday ; and has been rewarded by the dis- 
covery, not only of several material errors 
in the prior discussions, but by a value of 
the Sun’s distance from these old observa- 
tions almost identical with that required by 
all the modern methods. 

To understand this result, it must be re- 
membered that the observations in 1769 
were to determine how long Venus took to 
cross the Sun’s disc at the different stations ; 
the time would be different for each station, 
and the amount of difference would depend 
upon the Sun’s distance; the nearer Venus 
was to the Sun the nearer would the ob- 
served times approximate to each other, 
since it is obvious that, if the Sun were a 
screen immediately behind the planet, the 
times observed at all stations on the Earth 
would be absolutely identical. 

Now, to the uninitiated, this mere deter- 
mination of the length of passage may seem 
absurdly easy, and even those who are gen- 
erally acquainted with such phenomena im- 
agine that Venus enters on the Sun as the 
shadow of Jupiter’s satellites do on Jupiter. 
but this is not the case. In consequence, 
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most probably, of the existence of a dense 
atmosphere round Venus, it is extremely 
difficult to determine when the planet ap- 
pears to come into contact with the Sun, or 
when it is exactly just within his disc, and 
vice versa. 

Before anything is seen of Venus itself 
that portion of the Sun on which it is about 
to enter appears agitated, and the planet 
enters, not as a sharply-defined black ball, 
but with a many-pointed tremulous edge as 
it encroaches more and more on the Sun’s 
disc ; not only is the side of the planet fur- 
ther from the Sun lit up by a curious light, 
but a penumbra seems formed round the 
planet itself; and after it has really entered 
on the disc, the edges of the Sun and plan- 
et seem joined together by what has been 
variously called a black drop, ligament, or 
protuberance, on the rupture or breaking 
of which, and not before, the planet seems 
fairly off on its journey across the Sun. 

It is thus very difficult to determine the 
exact moment of ingress or egress, and if 
the matter is not considered even in great 
detail — if all the phenomena are not abso- 
lutely acknowledged and separated — the 
reduction of the observation is valueless. 


“‘ The first appearance of Venus on the Sun,” 
(says Cook), ‘‘ was certainly only a penumbra, 
and the contact of the limbs did not happen till 
several seconds after; this appearance was ob- 
served both by Mr. Green and me; but the time 
it happened was not noted by either of us: it 
appeared to be very difficult to judge precisely 
of the times that the internal contacts of the 
body of Venus happened, by reason of the dark- 
ness of the penumbra at the Sun’s limb, it be- 
ing there nearly, if not quite,as dark as the 
planet. At this time a faint light, much weaker 
than the rest of the penumbra, appeared to con- 
verge towards the point of contact, but did not 
quite reach it. This was seen by myself and the 
two other observers, and was of great assistance 
to us in judging of the times of the internal con- 
tacts of the dark body of Venus with the Sun’s 
limb.’” 


Both when the planet enters and leaves 
the Sun’s disc, then, two phenomena are ob- 
servable —the actual contact, and the break- 
ing of the ligament or black drop. It is 
clear that the duration of the transit, 
measured from contact to contact, would be 
longer than if measured from rupture to 
rupture. Hence it is essential that the ob- 
servers at the various stations should ob- 
serve the same phenomena, or that due al- 
lowance should be made if a contact is 
observed at one station anda rupture at the 
other. 

It is here that Mr. Stone’s labours come 
in. They have been chiefly directed to a 








strict interpretation of the language of the 
former observers, having regard to these 
details and to the ieesndention of the ne- 
cessary corrections just mentioned. 

Hence, from what we may almost term 
Mr. Stone’s re-observation of the transit of 
1769 — for he has more than reduced the 
observations, he has infused into them mod- 
ern scientific accuracy — one of the most 
important questions in science may be 
looked upon as now definitely settled. 

It is difficult to imagine a more beautiful 
instance than this of the value of one side 
of the scientific mind—the doubtful, the 
suspicious side, the side of unrest. Till 
now ‘* 95,000,000 miles ” almost represented 
a dogma; for a century it has been an arti- 
cle of faith; and all our tremendous modern 
scientific appliances and power of minute 
inquiry might in the present instance have 
been rendered powerless and ineffectual for 
a time if this other scientific power had 
been allowed to remain dormant, or had 
been less energetically employed. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A SWIMMING LESSON. 
SKETCHED BY A LADY. 


L’art de natation is undoubtedly la 
mode. JPotichomanie reigned once; so, 
more recently, did ‘‘ tatting;” so, many 
years before, did Berlin wool. And there was 
the sway of netted purses, when every silken 
deft and dainty pair of hands was threaded 
in and out with nooses of purse-twist ; and 
that of ornamental pens, when quills (the 
only media then of correspondence) were 
cabled round and round with sewing-silk, 
and made prickly and uncomfortable with 
love messages in small glass beads; and 
there was the reign, also, of crochet, em- 
broidery, and revived knitting, when a 
mystic literature was consulted, and male 
readers, looking at the engrossing pages 
jealously, saw curt commands to noose 
one, drop one, slip three, and so forth, 
with wild ideas as to their meaning, and 
irreverent incredulity about their being of 
the least import. But Le roi est mort has 
been uttered over each of these; Vive le 
rot again echoes it. A new kingdom is 
established. Swimming has it, both sani- 
tarily and by properly-succeeding inheri- 
tance ; and for its hour we take our cap off 
to it, and make it a reverential bow. 

Here is a peep at the sovereign, while 
yet under the glory of its crown. For this 
we have no especially eligible locale; to no 
French watering-place, with belles and 
beaux in mutual contest for the blue rib- 


|so charming in 
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and, have we the entrée; a town-built swim- 
ming-bath is all we have prosaic access 
to, and the payment of the admission-mon- 
ey, a few pence, is the only preparation 
for which there is any need. The day is 
one that is devoted exclusively to ladies, 
and after being conducted through intricate 
passages of closed bath doors, we come 
suddenly upon a-chorus of the gay laugh 
of girls. It is a merry prelude, and we 
stop, enjoyingly, to listen. As we do so 
the manageress, who is our leader, opens 
a large thick door, and there the laughers 
are. There are a dozen of them, perhaps, 
not more; their faces rising out of the 
clear green water with so lively an expres- 
sion of enjoyment on them, it at once ac- 
counts for the jubilance of their tongues. 
Their pretty dresses must have some imflu- 
ence, too, on their unmistakable com- 
Eareney. As girl by girl grows tired of 
er graceful exercise, and leans against the 
steps leading down the bath, or sits upon 
the tiled ledge surrounding it, she looks 
her woollen calegons 
and ‘‘Garibaldi,” it is easy to see she 
knows it, and that the knowledge makes 
her more charming still. We see, too, 
what a mistake it is to suppose that robes 
bring dignity, and that the only way to 
make kings and queens appear of conse- 
quence is to weld them to the earth with 
folds and encumbrances of velvet and heavy 
silk. Look at that massive matron, induc- 
ing the pert little person beside her to 
join her ina bold plunge. She raises her 
arms to show the best attitude for the 
verformance, and she is as regal as a 
Norma, as imposing as a grave Greck god- 
dess. As for the lithe creature she is stim- 
ulating, she is at once an expression of high 
art and a distraction. 

**T can’t!” she says, cowering on the 
brink. ‘‘I am afraid!” And she looks 
down at the green water, and turns from it 
with the most captivating crouch and shud- 
der. Thenshe raises her arms — bare from 
a little above the elbow — in imitation of 
the action to which she is again and again 
invited ; she lays the palms of her pointed 
hands together; she looks round for the 
admiration she knows her pretty attitude 
gives rise to, and leaps in. A round of 
clapping greets her when her head comes 
up again, and she dashes the water from her 
saucy face; and then we can see she is an 
expert swimmer. Courage and love of ap- 
a have brought this expertness to 

er; and courage and love of approbation- 
urge her to hurry up the steps again, when 
her swimming has brought her near them, 
that she may repeat her applauded plunge. 
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She crouches and shudders again, standin 
rched high up there above us; and wit 
er dress of russet colour, and its edge of 
warm red, and her untrammelled limbs, no 
tinted statue could have more beauty than 

has her every pose. 

**One! two! three! and away!” cries 
the matron, initiating her. And she is 
bravely in again, with a splash and scatter 
of the water, and a renewal of her very flat- 
tering applause. 

She has had a swim, and is bounding up the 
steps again, when a timorous lady brings 
her to a stop. 

** You have matriculated now,” she says. 
‘*Surely you don’t want to venture any 
more!” 

‘Oh! I have done nothing yet!” is the 
little person’s dauntless cry. And she springs 
on the platform, making the petticoated 
ladies shrink from her to be beyond the 
terror of her spray; and she makes her 
third plunge, and is up again on the level 
of the swimmers, the swiftest and gayest of 
them all. 

But there are novices here, as well as 
such bright adepts, For these former there 
are ropes hanging from the vaulted ceiling 
— swing ropes, on which the ladies can be 
seated, or on which they can rest themselves 
whilst learning the way to stroke, at which 
they can catch, too, if they chance to lose 
their footing ; so any may venture into the 
water, without. being at all afraid. And 
though there is no professed teacher, all are 
thoroughly helpful to one another, and good- 
tempered, and will freely tell the best way 
anything is to be done. There steps solidly 
into the water, for instance, a lady who 
confesses she knows nothing of how to swim 
at all; and an habituée, who chances to 
hear her, shows her how to make the 
strokes, and holds her round the waist while 
she has a bewildering try. Another habituée 
holds a second beginner by the chin, and 
walks the whole length of the bath beside 
her, with her face thus resting on her hand. 
A third lady, bound up in a swimming-belt, 
is none the better for her cumbersome ac- 
coutrement, but is fain to be led by a fellow- 
bather, just as if it were away. Then, for 
a specimen of skill, look at this lady under 
us, close below our feet. She is swimming 
with only one hand, holding in the other a 
folded towel, which she shows dry and un- 
touched, without a spot of water on it, when 
she reaches the bath’s end. This accom- 
plished creature could undress and cross a 
river (if she were put to it), and by carry- 
ing her clothes thus cleverly, could dress 
herself upon the opposite bank, and so be 
spared a journey round of many toilsome 
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miles. Or she could save lives from drown- 
ing, instead of losing them; and would be 
sure not to paralyse the nerves of others by 
uttering appalling screams. She would be 
as cool in danger as any others who see a 
clear way out of it; and yet she could swim, 
she assures us, after she bad only tried five 
times. She was always a good bather, one 
not afraid of cold water; none of your hot- 
house folk, who stand shivering on the edge 
of a wave, and run to a dry place the mo- 
ment they feel its white foam. She had 
floated and taken ‘‘ headers ” before she had 
had the ambition to try to swim; but still, 
she says, this preparation only caused the 
skill to come to her the quicker: she does 
not mean that without it it never would 
come at all. Here is a lady who has none 
of this experience, who has nothing, indeed, 
but the great requisite for all of it — 
courage. Tyro as she is, she disdains the 
steps to go gradually into the water, and 
jumps in from above them with the help of 
rope, which rubs her hands cruelly in the 
transit, as we can see when she holds them 
up, to show how much she has been hurt. 
She is a handsome woman, rather too bulky 
to be quite so satisfactory a picture as some 
who are in the water with her; and it is 

ssible her size and thickness that put a 

imit to her ambition. At any rate to float, 
and that by means of the rope that has so 
ill-used her, is the extent of her aim; and 
to do it she puts out all her power. Putting 
her head back to lie flat upon the water, she 
loses her cap (all the ladies wear caps, as 
coquettish as they can be, and trimmed 
smartly with quilled scarlet braid, or some- 
thing equally gay), and when she has re- 
covered this and tied it firmly on, she hasa 
new disaster. She gets herself so entangled 
in the rope she cannot touch the ground 
with both feet, but stands there uncomfort- 
ably and dangerously poised on one. 

‘*Help me!” she cries out. ‘* Minnie, 
Minnie, do come and help! If you don't, 
I shall never get right!” 

At which Minnie wades to her as quickly 
as she can. She is so tall and slim she is 
shapeless, and so timid she has merely crept 
into the water after trembling for a long 
time upon the brink; but she is able to give 
the assistance wanted, and in a minute her 
large friend is free. Then she begins her 
efforts again. She sits on the rope; she 
puts her feet up— higher — higher —till 
they are level with the surface of the water ; 
she gradually bends back her head. 

‘* Minnie!” she cries, ‘* I’m afloat! I'm 
afloat!” And the bath-house rcsounds 
with laughter at this comical triumph, — at 
her great fait being at length accompli; 
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and Minnie and all look at her, and her 
certificate may be said to be taken out. 

An incident of another nature causes a laugh 
yet more merry still. A new arrival has just 
entered trippingly from the street. She has 
on a short petticoat of the newest mode, a 
dress looped up to be shorter still, a jacket 
considerably shorter even than that, a hatand 
coiffure of the most striking fashion, and 
such a quantity of rows of beads, and 
fringes of ‘‘ bugles,” and bunches of rib- 
ands, the wonder is why she should have 
been at such pains to get herself up, when 
it was only to come there to be immedi- 
ately got down; but she receives only a 
nod from those who have bathed with her 
before, and into her dressing closet she 
goes. This is one of a row ranged in the 
usual manner along the side of the bath, 
and in a few moments her voice is heard 
from it high above all the others, and high 
above even the sharp and rapid rattle of the 
handle of her door. 

“I'm locked in!” is her cry. 
locked in! I’m locked in!” 

Upon which all laughter is concentrated 
on her difficulty, and every other cause is 
gone. The absurd young people find a de- 
light in everything. There is such exhila- 
ration in the cold green water, it is likea 
sea-side to them, and there is no lamenta- 
tion anywhere, but a perpetual shout of 
joy. Hark! here is a fresh one, as the im- 
prisoned girl is released by the bath-attend- 
ant, and shows herself at her open door. 
She holds up a large biscuit, and feigns to 
throw it in to the busy swimmers, as if they 
were hippopotami or polar bears. 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!” they all give out, 
crowding fish-wise, or seal-wise, or duck- 
wise, to the side, and advancing their eager 
hands. And Ha! ha! ha! again when the 
girl, with a knowing nod, holds the biscuit 
all the tighter, and makes a gesture of how 
much she shall enjoy it when her swim is 
done. Her descent into the water, too, is 
the signal for another peal. She stands a 
moment on the ledge, while she ties a 
woollen sash about her, and the attendant 
fastens on her decorated cap; and then she 
makes such a sudden plunge into the midst 
of the swimmers, she and all of them are 
lost in the splash and scatter. ‘‘Ha! ha! 
ha!” is the sound then predominant (and 
dominant, for that matter; and good 
tonic, too,) when the right stroke is recov- 
ered; and there are little races run (all 
causing more merriment), and leaps ef- 
fected, and feats essayed, till the new- 
comer has been so demonstrative in her en- 
joyment, she begins to feel she has a head, 
and that her head, like others, is quite ca- 
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pable of an ache. But she has a remedy, 
not a whit less characteristic than anything 
that has emanated from her before, and she 
proceeds at once to make an application 
of it. 

‘*Turn on the water,” she coaxes of the 
woman in attendance. ‘‘ Just for a few 
minutes. Do.” 

And when the good soul— old, of course, 
and somewhat more grave than agile — hob- 
bles off to do as she is bidden, the girl 
swims to the far end of the bath, and stands 
with her back against the wall. Projecting 
over her chiselled in fair. white marble, is a 
gigantic wide-lipped shell. Itis topped by a 
lioness’s head, with a large, open mouth ; 
and through this opened mouth pours a 
stream of fresh, cold water, spreading into 
the lap of the shell, pouring over its fluted 
brim with a hard and heavy sound; and the 
harder and more forcible, the better for the 
girl who has ordered it to come, and she 
stands under the thickest pour of it, with 
her eyes hidden in her hands, and her head 
bent that she may feel the weight of every 
drop. It looks now as it were only for ad- 
miration she did it. No sculpture-room, 
certainly, could have futnished a prettier 
figure than hers, with the water feathering 
over her, forming such a limpid covering to 
her limbs ; and she stands there, getting re- 
covery from it, and then swims animatedly 
away. 

‘¢Oh! dearme! ” she cries a short time after 
as she sits on the bath-steps to rest, ‘*‘ this 
is my last swim this season. I am going 
out of town to-morrow, and when I come 
back the place will be closed. Oh dear!” - 

‘*¢ That is a pity,” the lady she speaks to 
commiserates. ‘‘I am sure you will miss 
it greatly.” 

‘**I shall, indeed!” the girl petulantly 
sighs, and then she begins to count up the 
months upon her fingers that must go by 
before she can be once more a mermaid, 
and resume her aquatic revels. ‘‘ October,” 
she says, laying her right-hand fore-finger 
upon her left-hand thumb, ‘‘ November, 
December, January, February, March ;” and 
then pretending to think she has not counted 
properly, she commences her calculation 
all again. ‘‘ November,” she repeats, this 
time consolingly letting a month go, ‘* De- 
cember — January — February — March — 
oh!” with a charming scream, ‘‘ only five 
months after all! How nice! And then,” 
she remembers with further eestacy of con- 
solation, ‘‘ then —there’s skating! Think 
of skating! Oh, skating is delicious! Do 
you like it?” 

‘*No,” is the sober answer from a very 
sober voice. ‘‘ I never tried.” 
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**Oh! you must then!” comes a regular 
volley of flexible persuasion. ‘‘ You must! 
Do! Itis the ni-cest thing you can possi- 
bly imagine! I am longing for the winter! I 
hope we shall have the frost very severe !” 

She is in the water again—seeing a 
good opportunity for a dive — before any 
rejoinder can come; and then, because her 
lips are turning blue, and her teeth are 
chattering, she condescends to come in. 
One more exhibition, though, before she 
disappears. She can do nothing, of course, 
without as near an approach to a bevy of 
attendants round her as circumstances af- 
ford, and she beckons to the bath-woman 
to come and bind up her hair. There is a 
picturesque way of managing this that is an 
additional attraction she has no intention 
of doing without, and she stands with the 
air of knowing there is something coming 
that shall make her irresistible indeed. 
The good woman places a towel low down 
across her forehead & orientale, goes be- 
hind her, draws the wide ends of the towel 
tight, twists them into a tail, gives this a 
twirl, and secures the end of it firmly with 
a pin. The girl is Eastern now. <A Zule- 
ika, a light of the harem, an Ayesha; and 
she is well aware of it, and walks con- 
sciously to her little closet, and gives a 
languid look at us as legacy, and then re- 
luctantly shuts the door. 

The action of swimming is very pretty, 
seen thus clearly as it is in this level quiet 
bath. It is very droll, too. The nearer 
. it imitates the action of the frog, the easier 
it is and the more fieet. One young wo- 
man (a solid, sturdy person, in her walking 
clothes) moves all her limbs in such har- 
mony she is full of grace; every muscle of 
her body must be brought into use, as she 
draws her hands and heels in, and then nim- 
bly thrusts: them out. She is frog entire. 
A rather uncomplimentary verdict, she might 
think this. Itis not meant so. It is writ- 
ten for unhesitating praise ; and, assuredly, 
the more Master Frog’s movements are im- 
itated, the sooner will man or woman learn 
to swim. And persons need not have all 
their limbs, aia. to acquire the art. 
The gallant Kennington cricketers, who, 
minus each an arm, or minus each a leg, 


play a yearly match on the antigeometric | 


oval, could swim to the same perfection as 
men who have suffered no such amputation. 
We have been told, indeed, of an uniped 
swimming-master ; an adept at everything ; 
able to teach swimming in every branch, 
He unscrews his cork-leg before getting in- 
to the bath, standing there upon the brink 
of it a cripple, a fainéant among active 
men, a lameter who must be left out of all 
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their exercises and enjoyments because he 
is reduced to one leg, and they are erect 
on two; but help him to a leap into that 
other element, and he is superior to them 
all. His heart must beat high when he 
feels his recovered strength. - Humiliated 
upon the shore, he is a ‘king when he is 
amidst the surge and freedom of the water ; 
and is it not cheering to all of us to think 
an art exists that the maimed can follow, 
and that is the same exuberant pleasure to 
them that it is to others who are whole? 
The thought was happiness to us, at any 
rate, who heard the laughter of this dozen 
of merry girls ; and the consolation will en-, 
dure till we can recall no longer the picture 
of their graceful movements, and the sound 
of their lively plash. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
ON SOME PLEASANT BOOKS. 


No matter to what century they belong, 
to what period of our literary history, that 
grand Augustan age of Anne, or the bril- 
liant eighteenth century, our theme is plea- 
sant books, —those pleasant books which 
most of us know, or ought to know. They 
belong to all periods: we class them‘not in 
our thoughts with this or that time; they 
are our dear familiar friends. 

Welcome, grave Knight of Mancha! Doré 
hath done thee justice; fuller justice than 
he hath done to Dante or the Bible. Etchy 
headings to chapters, sketchy tail-pieces, full 
of life and spirit and quaint humour. And 
thine own portrait and Sancho’s, most wor- 
thy knight, no magic mirror could reflect ye 
more truly. But this edition is for highdays 
and holidays, to be glanced at in drawing- 
|rooms with albums, admired over coffee, 
land trifled with during small talk. Turn 





| we to that petit thumbed record of thy won- 
| derful exploits, dear, kind, old foolish war- 
| rior! And here thou art, ensconced cheek 
| by jowl with Pepys, quaint old gossip Pepys, 
|who finished his last notes just as the 
first daily newspaper in London, the Daily 
| Courant, began to build up journalistic his- 
| tory. When will some industrious writer, 
| who can afford to wait for the reward of ‘*a 
grateful posterity,” tell the story of England, 
,during the newspaper period, from those 
diurnal, weekly, and monthly records? 
What a mine of illustrations of characters 
and customs, of local and general laws, of 
public opinion, of habits, of travel, still lies 
unworked in those old journals. Macaulay 
turned over some of the treasures, so did 
| Froude; but what hundreds of files still re- 
{main undisturbed in old bookshelves and 
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lumber-rooms. Mr. Timbs has laboured 
perseveringly and with honour amongst 
many of them, but what is wanted is a com- 
plete digest of a period from the journals, 
not a mere collection of fragmentary para- 
graphs, however attractive and interesting 
they may be. 

Works like these come not within the cat- 
egory of pleasant books, you say, and truly. 
They conjure up dusty ghosts of ancient 
journalists, though happily we may leave 
the early host of miserable newsmongers, 
who were whipped and imprisoned for their 
tale-telling propensities, and take Cave and 
Johnson by the hand, through Boswell’s in- 
‘ troduction. ‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 
Yes, that is indeed a pleasant book. It is 
the wizard’s ball. We look into it, and are 
at once in the company of Johnson and 
Goldsmith and all the wits and celebrities 
of the time. We take snuff with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, we hear the King talking in that 
famous library to his magnificently egotis- 
tical subject. What tremendous prefaces 
that said egotist wrote in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for his friend Cave. They treated 
every rival with a supremacy of contempt 
which is highly entertaining in these days of 
respectful rivalry. Was there not some- 
thing mean in the Doctor's treatment of 
Garrick? Johnson seems to have kept him 
out of his club at the Turk’s Head for years, 
because he was an actor. ‘* Ie will disturb 
us with his buffoonery,” said the Gentleman's 
illustrious contributor. What a magic ball 
it is, this production of the Scotch tuft-hun- 
ter! Ilere is spiritualism, an’ you will. 
But there is no tedious sitting round tables 
and waiting for knocks with Boswell. Sum- 
mon whom it shall please you of those hal- 
cyon days, and here they are as they lived, 
every sneeze and cough described; and, 
duly noted, every* wise and foolish thing 
they said. They were professed clairvoy- 
ants even then, spiritualists with second- 
sight theories, and Boswell believed. Dr. 
Johnson was willing to try and believe; 
but ‘‘ I do believe,” said Boswell to George 
Colman the dramatist; ‘the evidence is 
enough for my mind, if it is not for the 
greater one. What will not fill a quart bot- 
tle will fill a pint. Sir, I am full of belief.” 
** Are you?” said Colman. ‘* Then cork it 
up.” He must have been an insufferable 
bore, this same Mr. Boswell. Perhaps we 
are indebted to his littlenesses for the great- 


ness of his work; it is those details of life | 


and conversation which seem trivial at the 
time to large minds, that give to the story 
of Johnson its depth of colour and extraor- 
dinary finish. ‘ a you read my book ?” 
Boswell said to a member of parliament 
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hurrying down to the House late. ‘‘ Yes, 
confound you! I have been up all night at 
it.” 

This is the same kind of eagerness with 
which one at first goes through a very dif- 
ferent kind of book, Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
** Scarlet Letter,” certainly one of tlie most 
engrossing, and perhaps the most remark- 
able, work of fiction in the language. It 
may not strictly come within the meaning 
of ‘* pleasant books ;” for it is a sad, sad 
story, with that scarlet initial sered into the 
heart of it, burning, scorching, withering 
all its surroundings. How every character 
stands out from the canvas; how distinctly 
you see that hard city with its fierce Puri- 
tan rulers; and that midnight scene with 
the minister, standing on the gallows’ plat- 
form in the fierce grip of his terrible remorse, 
—is it not Dantesque in its realism and 
sublimity of imagination? But the leading 
figure in the strange drama, that patient, 
lonely woman, with her elfin child, — how 
tame other heroines of novels seem after 
this one sad picture of misplaced love! 
Alexander Smith, who has written delici- 
ously about Hawthorne, liked ‘* Twice-Told 
Tales” better than the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter.” 
| He thought you got nearer to the author in 
|these mere stories. He always felt that 
Hawthorne wrote the tales for himself, and 
the novels for the world, and that you got 
nearer to the author in the former than in 
| the latter, just as you get nearer to an art- 
| ist in his first sketch than in his finished pic- 
jture. For our own part, we think the rea- 
son that you get away from the author in 
the novels is the reason why we like the 
**Scarlet Letter” best. The delusion is 
complete from beginning to end, like an 
jacted drama without the whistle of the 
| ate grt the noise of scene-shifting, the 

aying down of carpets, the intervals for 
music, and the gossip of the stalls. You 
are disturbed nowhere, the mind never 
wanders from the story: it is like reading 
| Clarissa Harlowe’s letters after she leaves 
home; you never doubt their reality, and 
your deep interest in her never flags. The 
**Seven Vagabonds,” ‘* Night Sketches,” 
| ‘* Sunday at Home,” all are charming works ; 
| but when we look back upon Hawthorne and 
think, that suffering patient woman, ticketed 
with the, burning mark of her shame, asserts 
her title to the first place in our thoughts 
and affections. 

“Gil Blas.” Yes, we must give you a 
place in our favourite corner as a pleasant 
jbook. We stood the other day on the 
| threshold of the house where Le Sage lived 
land died. We asked a Frenchman who 
ilived close by (it was true he was but a 
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common man) for the maison celébre, but he 
could think of nothing thereabouts worth at- 
tention, except that great ugly citadel which 
frowns upon Boulogne. Here was fame! 
Rare, quaint ‘‘ Bidpai,” ‘‘ Cakes and Ale,” 
‘¢ The Story of a Feather,” and ‘‘ Rasselas,” 
here they are in a cluster. How pleasant 
all, and yet how widely different from each 
other, —the mystery, allegory, and fasci- 
nating pictures of Eastern lands, and the 
— home-touches of an English master. 

‘rom Barzoyeh and his wise sayings to the 
luscious beauties of the Happy Valley ; from 
the Abyssinian prince to the mayor of Hole- 
cum-Corner —a long step and strange, but 
how natural! The mind is not astonished, 
the fancy is not outraged. Among pleasant 
books the furtherest lands lie close together, 
and Tobias Aconite shall have a place be- 
side the greatest potentate of fiction. A 
pleasant companion in the flesh, a shrewd, 
witty, pungent conversationalist, Douglas 
Jerrold, one of that modern army who 
have made Bouverie Street classic ground. 
Surely here is a life which has yet to be 
told! A son is rarely the best biographer 
of his father. Blanchard Jerrold’s is a 
book full of interest; but where is that life 
before the son knew the father well enough 
to understand him? Where are those early 
days of the printer, those early struggles of 
the author? We know enough of the man’s 
triumphs; are they not ever before us? 
Who shall tell us of his failures, of the days 
when the approaches to the citadel were 
being conducted, when the trenches had to 
be made, and the rifle-pits to be dug, the 
days before the conquering genius burst in 
upon the guarded garrison of Fame, and 
waved the tattered banner of victory ? Has 
not all this to be done for Thackeray yet ? 
Mr. Theodore Taylor’s book, with its trea- 
sured plates, and its most real portrait, is 
but a preliminary foretaste of the biograph- 
ical feast to which we hope to sit down. 
There is a blank in our shelf of pleasant 
books until that full picture is drawn by 
some loving pen. ‘‘ Pendennis,” it is true, 
is there, and ‘ Philip,” in which we trace 
some ofthe great man’s immortal foot-steps ; 
and those miscellaneous papers, with ‘* The 
White Squall” amongst them, are amongst 
the most delightful companions whom we 
summon round the fire on these dark No- 
vember nights. 

A pleasant book in the fullest meaning of 
the word pleasant, is ‘‘ Essays by Elia.” 
How well Salene has described the secret 
of Lamb’s influence. ‘‘ He is one of those 
rare favourites of the Graces on whom the 
gilt of charm is bestowed — a gift not indeed 
denied to Hunt, but much more sparingly 
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granted to him, and much more alloyed in 
its nature — while it is almost the last attri- 
bute we can assign to the irritating and ag- 
gressive intellect of Hazlitt.” Here, in- 
deed, is an author, Charles Lamb, about 
whom one feels all that desire which Smith 
felt about Hawthorne. It is impossible that 
we can get too near Lamb ; and how charm- 
ingly he has put himself into all his works. 
We feel his thoughts with him; he lets us 
into his innermost secrets, even to his do- 
mestic troubles and his domestic happi- 
nesses, those glimpses of sunshine which 
came more frequently than one could have 
imagined into the gloom of that domestic 
tragedy. When in a moment of insanity 
his sister stabbed his mother to death, ‘‘ I 
was at hand,” he says, ‘‘ only time enough 
to smatch the knife out of her grasp.” 
What a terrible picture! ‘* His father was 
imbecile,” says his biographer; ‘‘ he alone 
takes care of the old man; when the old 
man dies, he alone takes charge of the un- 
happy sister.” ‘* For her sake he aban- 
doned all thoughts of love and marriage (all 
hope of ‘ the fairhaired,’ whose image yet 
lifts here and there across his page in later 
years glimpses of a bygone dream), and 
with an income of scarcely more than 100J. 
a — derived from his clerkship, aided for 
a little while by the old aunt’s small annuity, 
set out on the journey of life at twenty-two 
years of age, cheerfully with his beloved 
companion, endeared to him the more by 
her strange calamity, and the constant ap- 
prehension of a recurrence of the malady 
which had caused it.” That is a pleasant 
essay of Lord Lytton’s which appeared in 
the Quarterly Review a year ago, on ‘‘Charles 
Lamb and his companions.” We are in 
doubt whether we ought not to add the 
whole of this learned author’s essays to our 
familiar corner. They are to our mind his 
best performances, unless we except ‘* The 
Caxtons” and ‘‘ My Novel.” Leigh Hunt 
comes altogether within the meaning of a 
pleasant companion. There is hardly a 
more agreeable book than his ‘‘ Indicator,” 
and he has a good deal of that ‘* charm” 
which belongs to Lamb, and also in a simi- 
lar degree to Tom Hood. Turning to this 
latter writer, the mind instinctively wanders 
to that exquisite picture of solitude — 


** The weeping heron, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone, as silently and stilly 
‘Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 
To guard the water lily.’’ 


Then the scene shifts momentarily, and 
memory turns to that terrible ‘‘Song of 
the Shirt,” and that poor drowned woman, 
homeless and friendless, gone to her death. 
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Comedy anon lifts the curtain, and a host 
of familiar faces, rollicking and grim, start 
up to set the table in a roar; and then 
with a sigh for the hardness of the times, 
and the misfortunes of genius, we turn to 
that dedication to the second edition of 
** Cakes and Ale,” and read with a blush 
of sorrow and shame, ‘‘ This humble offer- 
ing [To Thomas Hood] is herewith re- 
newed; with the expression of a regret 
that it was necessary for Thomas Hood 
still to do one thing, ere the wide circle 
and the profound depth of his genius were 
to the full acknowledged; that one thing 
was—to die!” It is the old, old story. 

Turn we to one of our most entertain- 
ing friends — D’Israeli’s ‘‘ Literary Char- 
acter’ —for endorsement; and haply too 
for contrary illustrations. How much of 
that past history of unappreciated authorship 
have we not changed in the present day ? 
Look around and see the prize-holders ; 
look around and note how the public of to- 
day rewards its entertainers. There are 
novelists who receive thousands of pounds 
for one book, and a successful play pays 
enough it seems to make a man’s fortune. 
What did Johnson procure for Goldsmith’s | 
** Vicar of Wakefield”? Alfred Tenny- 
son can get a hundred guineas for half a 
dozen stanzas. When Goldsmith received 
fifty pounds for ‘*The Deserted Village,” 
don’t you remember how poor ‘ Goldy ” 
thought the bookseller had been too lib- 
eral? Verily these are the days for your 
successful author, whether our literature 
is really stronger and better for the change 
is a question which others may discuss, so 
long ds we are permitted to gossip by the 
fire about pleasant books, the only com- 
panions who keep their faith with you, 
pure, unchanged, unshaken, in all the din 
and conflict of the times. , 

It was the deliberate opinion of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott that Mr. Isaac D’Israeli had mis- 
taken his réle in composing such prose 
books as the one we have just mentioned. 
He was quite aware of the old proverb 
which tells us, ‘* Poeta nascitur, non fit,” 
and yet he declared that nature intended 
Isaac D'Israeli for a poet. Our versatile 
premier informs us that when his father 
was first introduced to Scott, who was then 
in the zenith of his fame, the latter saluted 
him with the recitation of a poem which 
D'Isracli had written in his early youth. 
Great surprise was expressed by the author | 
of these os at finding them not only | 
known to Walter Scott, but also remem- | 
bered by him. ‘ Ah!” replied Scott, ‘* if | 
the writer of these lines had gone on with 
his pen, he would have been an English: 
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poet.” Nor were these the words of mere 
flattery ; for Scott afterwards inserted the 
poem in his collection of ‘‘ English Min- 
strelsy,” as illustrative of manners now ob- 
solete. ‘*Itis possible, it is even proba- 
ble,” writes Benjamin Disraeli, ‘‘ that if 
my father had devoted himself to the art 
(of poetry) he might have become the 
author of some elegant and popular didac- 
tic poem, on some ordinary subject, which 
his fancy would have adorned with grace 
and his sensibility invested with sentiment ; 
some small volume which might have re- 
posed with a classic title upon our library 
shelves, and served as a prize volume at 
ladies’ schools. This celebrity, however, 
was not reserved for him.” Instead of riv- 
alling Mr. Tupper, as his son evidently 
fancies he might have done, he was des- 
tined to give to the world a series of curi- 
ous, learned, and interesting works illus- 
trative of the literary and political history 
of England and many foreign countries, 
full of anecdote and with new and original 
views, which time and public opinion on 
the whole have ratified as just. Still the 
poetic temperament was not wanting in the 
prose writer; and as his son suggests, ‘ it 
was possibly because he was a poet in him- 
self that he became a popular writer in the 
best and truest sense, and made the belles 
lettres charming to the multitude.” Al- 
though Isaac D’Israeli conceived in early 
youth the idea of a work illustrative of the 
literary character, it is not a little curious 
that he was stimulated to go on by the ac- 
cidentally discovered compliments of an- 
other great poet. In his preface to the 
‘¢ Literary Character,” he says: — ‘* Up- 
wards of forty years have elapsed since, 
composed in a distant country, and printed 
at a provincial press, I published ‘ An Es- 
say on the Manners and Genius of the 
Literary Character... To my own habitual 
and inherent defects, were superadded 
those of my youth. The crude production 
was not, however, ill received, for the edi- 
tion disappeared; and the subject was 
found more interesting than the writer. 
During a long interval of twenty years, 
this little work was often recalled to my 
recollection by several, and by some who 
have since obtained celebrity . . . an ex- 
traordinary circumstance concurred with 
these opinions. A copy accidentally fell 
into my hands which had formerly be- 
longed to a great poetical genius of our 
times; and the singular fact that it had 
been more than once read by him, and 
twice in two subsequent years at Athens, 
in 1810 and 1811, instantly convinced me 
that the volume deserved my renewed at- 
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tention.” Lord Byron had marked the 
copy with many notes, some of which 
D'lsraeli afterwards published; and the 
great poet’s letter to the author was event- 
ually embodied in the preface. 

Dickens we put with Hans Christian An- 
dersen and Grimm. They are kindred 
somehow in our mind; but Dickens in this 
category is represented only by ‘* The Old 
Curiosity Shop,” and ‘‘ The Christmas Car- 
ol.” We put ‘* David Copperfield” and 
** Martin Chuzzlewit,” and Pp 
for wayside reference, for-chamber books 
sometimes, or garden reading in the sum- 
mer; but ‘* Tiny Tim” and ‘Little Nell,” 
real though they be, we introduce to ‘‘ The 
Little Tin Soldier,” ‘* Elsie,” ** The Ugly 
Duckling,” ‘* Little Claus and Great Claus ; ” 
and that old street lamp and other curiosi- 
ties of Andersen seem to -belong to the 
** Curiosity — not so much from affin- 
ity of fancy, as because it seems to us Dick- 
ens must understand them himself so thor- 
oughly. We have had our last Christmas 
book from Dickens, they say. Oh, these 
lasts! Oh, this giving over, this closing of 
the book, this ringing down the drop scene, 
this writing Finis! Are there ‘no more 
Tiny Tims, not Scrooges, nor Toby Vecks, 
nor Mrs. Lirripers left in that teeming 
brain; or is it time to rest? We do not 
complain, we only regret that the summer 
is over, listen more attentively with Toby 
Veck to the Christmas bells, hug that little 
figure which we find at Bob Cratchett’s 
fireside closer to our hearts, and breathe 
more fervently that never-dying prayer, 
‘*God bless us every one.” 

In that pleasant little corner above the 
ruck of thumbed and greasy volumes which 
have passed in special review before us sit- 
ting here in the firelight, come we now to an 
exclusive set of gilt-edged friends who seem 
to have a place apart; these are a select 
party of poets, represented by ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam,” ‘* The Ancient Mariner,” ‘* The De- 
serted Village,” ‘* The Borough,” ‘* Evan- 
geline,” ‘* Ossian,” ‘* Lalla Rookh,” ‘‘ Bep- 
po,” and ‘Don Juan,” Mrs. Browning’s 
sonnets, and a miscellaneous book of songs 
with examples from Dibdin and some minor 

oets. How Johnson must have astonished 

oswell with that most unexpected judg- 
ment of the poet, who had been working 
anonymously for so long: ‘‘ Sir, Goldsmith 
is one of the first men we have as an au- 
thor.” I think it is Mr. Forster who says in 
reference to ‘‘ Little Goldy” looking fool- 
ishly sometimes, ‘‘ Conversation is a game 
where the wise do not always win.” Lafon- 
taine, of witty, fable fame, and Marmontel, 


ickwick ” by,’ 
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were poor conversationalists. Charles II. 
having read Hudibras, sought Butler in the 
hope of a sparkling chat, but he was en- 
tirely disappointed. Alfieri and Gray were 
dull in company, and Corneille, the great 
French dramatist, was silent and taciturn. 
Disraeli relates that once when Rousseau 
returned to a village, he had to learn to en- 
dure its conversation. ‘* Alone, I have nev- 
er known ennui, even when perfectly unoc- 
cupied; my imaginations, filling the void, 
were suflicient to busy me. It is only the in- 
active chit-chat of the room, where every 
one is seated face to face, and only moving 
their tongues, which I never could support.” 
Addison and Moliére talked but little, and 
Dryden himself has said of himself, ‘*‘ My 
conversation is slow and dull, my humour 
saturnine and reserved ; in short, I am none 
of those who endeavour to break jests in 
company, or make repartees.” Tasso was 
so reserved that a person in his society 
said this persistent silence was indicative 
of madness; the poet, overhearing him, 
asked whether he was acquainted with a 
madman who knew how to hold his tongue. 
The habit which a man acquires of thinking 
through his pen, has a tendency to weaken 
his power as a speaker and conversational- 
ist; his rule of revision, his wonted round- 
ing and perfecting of sentences, make him 
severely critical with regard to his unwritten 
utterances ; we have many examples to the 
contrary, it is true; but they go to prove 


the rule. Authors talk best amongst them- 
selves. The curiosity of outsiders is a re- 


straint upon them; but after all, they say 
the best things to those who consult them 
through their works; to us who seek them 
alone with genial appreciation and respect, 
holding sweet converse with familiar books. 
‘*Many a great wit has thought the wit it 
was too late to speak, and many a great 
reasoner has only reasoned when his oppo- 
nent has disappeared.” ‘* Ossian’ was the 
first Napoleon’s favourite book. It is rare 
oetry. The description of Winter which 
{r. Howitt has quoted ‘in his ‘* Seasons” 
as an example, is almost equal to Shaks- 
eare’s graphic poem in ‘‘ Love’s Labour's 
ost,” the most perfect word-picture we 
know, and one that is perhaps less quoted 
than any. Southgate has omitted it from 
his voluminous ‘* Many Thoughts ;” it is not 
in Friswell’s ‘‘ Familiar Words;” we do 
not find it in ‘*Elegant Extracts,” and 
even Ayscough, in his most copious and ju- 
dicious ‘‘ Index,” does not indicate ‘*‘ the 
dialogue that the two learned men have 
composed in praise of the owl and the 
cuckoo.” 
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*¢ When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl — 

To-who; 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


** When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl — 
To-who; 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.”’ 


‘*In Memoriam,” sad though its strain, 
we call a pleasant book for those images of 
beauty and soothing thoughts of patient 
hope and fond regret that meet your eye at 
every page. It is a poem to glance at now 
and then, and lay down. Not so ‘* Beppo” 
and ** Don Juan.” What can withstand the 
lightning of this poet’s genius? You must 
go on; the poetry is torrent-like in its rush, 
and crowded with human interest. Perhaps 
the mind flags when Haidee is dead, and 
the better part of our moral nature pauses 
to regret that so much exquisite poetry 
should carry with it so much filth. It isa 
curious little edition that of Murray’s, in- 
troduced by a string of ‘‘ opinions of the 
press” and extracts from Byron’s charac- 
teristic letters to the publisher, with each 
fresh batch of copy. There is an absence 
in Byron’s works of those quiet domestic 
scenes which lend such a charm to Gold- 
smith and Cowper, to Longfellow and 
Thomson, Tennyson and Wordsworth ; but 
his genius sparkles in every page like Shel- 
ley’s, and dazzles like none other; and his 
intellect has the grasp and weight of John- 
son. It is a relief, after Byron, to come 
down to the smooth musical flow of Tom 
Moore. Despite that charge of snobbism, 
which is not easy to overcome, we cannot 
help turning to Willis’s ‘‘ Pencillings by the 
Way,” for a glimpse of Moore in society ; 
Moore at Lady B *s, with the author of 
‘*Pelham,” and S of the ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses.” ‘* I found myself seated oppo- 
site M , with a blaze of light on his Bree 
chus’ head, and the mirrors with which the 
superb octagonal room is panneled reflecting 
every motion. To see him only at table, you 
would not think him a smail man. His 

rincipal length is in his body, and his 
ead and shoulders are those of a much 
larger person. Consequently he siés tall, 
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and with the peculiar erectness of head and 
neck, his diminutiveness appears.” His 
curly head was gray, and his forehead 
wrinkled at that time, but he was full of 
life and wit, and the conversation chiefly 
turned upon O’Connell and Ireland’s glory. 
Yes, Mr. Willis, we shall put you upon the 
lower shelf, as a pleasant companion, and 
ask permission to give you ‘‘ Shenstone’s 
Essays” and Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch 
Book” as neighbours. Poor Shenstone! 
we recall to mind the trouble and anxiety 
which attended the publication of ‘‘ The 
Schoolmistress.” How many have experi- 
enced the truth of his fretful remark during 
the process of printing: ‘‘ Nothing is cer- 
tain in London but expense, which I can ill 
bear.” Disraeli credits Shenstone with the 
inspiration of that often quoted couplet of 
Gray’s — 


‘* Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest — 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood.”’ 


In support of this, Disraeli quotes from 
‘* The Schoolmistress,” printed in 1742 — 


** A little hench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo.”’ 


Timbs relates that William Strahan, a 
native of Edinburgh, came to London when 
a young man, and worked as a journeyman 
printer. Franklin was his fellow workman. 
Strahan prospered, and eventually became 
a famous publisher. He was a great friend 
of Johnson. Is it not noteworthy that the 
learned doctor had two very intimate Scotch 
friends? This William Strahan was suc- 
ceeded by his third son, Andrew, and died 
worth more than a million. The mention 
of ‘* Rejected Addresses,” brings up this 
wayside note. Andrew Strahan presented 
James Smith with a thousand pounds —a 
piece of rare munificent appreciation which 
is worthy of a lasting record. , 

How much injustice shall we do by end- 
ing our gossip here, by sitting still to think 
of our benefactors in print? Crabbe and 
Thomson, and a host of others crop up for 
recognition, as we lay down our pen. But 





we only profess to have gossiped ; we have 
|not simply selected, we have not merely 
| criticised, and in talking of our most cher- 
ished books in that favourite corner, we do 
| not disguise from ourselves the fact that 
|they increase and multiply day by day, 
week by week. Moreover, we have men- 
, tioned books for private companionship, for 
| quiet, pleasant winter hours. For Shaks- 
peare one needs a companion; he must be 
read aloud. The grand, sonorous music of 
, his words fills the heart to overflowing, and 
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the tongue must have its freedom. Who 
can read Hamlet's soliloquy without speak- 
ing it, and suiting the action to the word, 
the word to the action; or Portia’s address, 
or Othello’s dying speech, or the death of 
Romeo, or Constance’s reproaches to the 
Archduke of Austria, or Prince Henry's 
speech on the death of Hotspur, or Wolsey’s 
address to Cromwell? And to read Mil- 
ton, as Alexander Smith has said, is like 
dining off gold plate in a company of kings. 
For Spenser one wants an oriel window and 
a grand old fireplace. Dante claims a pe- 
culiar state of mind; and Virgil an apart- 
ment furnished with classic taste; but in 
the company of Goldsmith, Moore, Long- 
fellow, ‘Tennyson, Thomson, Gray, Shen- 
stone, Scott, we may sit at our ease with 
our slippers on. Thackeray calls for a little 
more restraint; Byron is appeased with a 
hookah and flowery dressing-gown ; Pepys 
sometimes almost calls for silk-stockings 
and buckles. Dickens we take by the hand 
deferentially, but friend-like, as one whom 
we cannot have misunderstood. We envy 
those who knew Charles Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt and Tom Hood: and how swift the 
time flies! how often the fire must be 
mended ! 
discovered after all, on those old book- 
shelves. Let the wind wail without, let 
the world go never so wrong with you, 
here is perpetual life and sunshine. The 
spiritual presence of the great ones gone 
remain; they leave behind companionable 
tokens of their minds ; the light of genius is 
never extinguished —like Aladdin’s, the 
lamp needs no trimming; rub it never so 
slightly and the spirit is by your side, with 
its grand messages from the living and the 
dead, endowing you with the poet's bright- 
est fancies, enriching you with sparkling 
gems of wit and imagery, ennobling you 
with the companionship of the holiest and 
best and purest thoughts, and making you 
heir in perpetuity to the wisdom of all the 
ages. 
Joseru Hatton. 





From The Spectator, 14 Nov. 
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Tue New York Tribune published three 


What a troop of friends we have | 
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Vicksburg. The collection includes eve 
speech, all orders of any importance, all 
letters bearing upon public policy, and 
every saying absolutely authentic, and one 
of the most remarkable facts about it is 
that the whole can be read through in an 
hour. The terrible publicity to which 
American politicians are condemned to sub- 
mit, — publicity as of life under a burning- 
glass, —is producing the consequence of 
any other tyranny, an unnatural reticence 
as to opinions, concealed by the majority 
under a cloud of words, and by General 
Grant under a studious silence, or a grimly 
humorous diversion of the talk to the merits 
of the last new trotter. He does not care 
about trotters particularly, but he ‘talks 
trotters,” just as Walpole ‘‘ talked women,” 
as a subject interesting to all men, but un- 
connected with political issues. Every now 
and then, however, he has been compelled 
to break silence, sometimes almost involun- 
tarily, and his utterances, when read to- 
gether, let a flood of light on his character 
and policy. As General Grant wiil be for 
four years Premier of the United States, 
our readers may possibly be interested in 
revelations at least as important to this 
country as the ideas of the Emperor Napo- 
| leon. 

| First and foremost, then, General Grant 
|is fixedly determined that slavery in all its 
| forms shall remain ended, that free labour 
| with all its consequences shall be the rule 
|of the Union from Maine to Florida. He 
is no abolitionist, seems never to have been 
'clear that slavery was a crime, though he 
entertained no Southern feeling, intimates 
for the negro as little liking as dislike, and 
expressly avows that it was a hard task to 
|him to contemplate negro suffrage as a 
‘necessity. It is as statesman and American 
| that he is clear the system must end, — end 
‘completely and for ever; that the Negro 
must be recognized officially and socially, 
/not only as a man, but as an American citi- 
|zen. The progress of his mind upon this 
| point is very curious. Ie wrote to Briga- 
dier Parke, while lying before Vicksburg, 
‘*Use the negroes and everything within 
|your command to the best advantage,” — 
|not, be it noted, every person. This dis- 
|tinction proceeded, however, from no con- 
tempt for the Black race, such as many 








days before the Presidential Election a very Generals at this time did not hesitate to 
noteworthy contribution, occupying rather express. ‘I expect,” he writes in Janu- 
more than five columns of small type. It is | ary, 1862, ‘‘ the Commanders especially to 
a collection of the speeches, letters, general exert themselves in carrying out the policy 
orders, and sayings absolutely known to | of the Administration, not only in organiz- 
have proceeded from General Grant since | ing coloured regiments and rendering them 
his appointment to the command of an army | efficient, but also in removing prejudice 
in the field, that is, since the siege of |against them,” a prejudice which within his 
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command rapidly disappeared. Even be- 
fore this General Grant had issued stern 
orders for the protection of coloured sol- 
diers, informing General Halleck in partic- 
ular that ‘‘ it was the duty of Union Gen- 
erals to give the same protection to coloured 
troops that they do to any other troops” 
in the service of the United States; and 
one year later he wrote to General Butler 
that no distinction whatever should be made 
in the exchange of white and coloured pris- 
oners if regularly enrolled in the Army. 
He had, moreover, even then, 1862, made 
tp his mind on the political side of the 
matter, for he wrote on August 30 to the 
IIon. E. L. Washburne in these emphatic 
terms : — ‘‘ I never was an Abolitionist, not 
even what could be called anti-Slavery ;_ but 
I try to judge fairly and honestly, and it 
became patent to my mind, early in the re- 
bellion, that the North and South could 
never live at peace with each other except 
as‘one nation, and that without slavery. 
As anxious as i am to see peace estab- 
lished, I would not therefore be willing to 
see any settlement until this question is for 
ever settled.” This was written, be it re- 
membered, before Vicksburg had fallen, 
when it seemed to weak men as if the North 
must make some concession if peace was 
ever to be secured. The General himself 
thought they must yield some points, but 
not this, and by 1866 his mind had ripened 
till he was prepared to admit the negro not 
only to freedom as a reward for State ser- 
vice, not only to freedom as a man, but to 
equality as a citizen. ‘* I never,” he said, 
**could have believed that I should favour 
giving negroes the right to vote, but that 
seems to me the only solution of our diffi- 
culties.” 

Upon this, the main point of the whole 
dispute between American parties, no opin- 
ion could be more clear; and it is the 
opinion of a man slow to receive new im- 
pressions, not specially philanthropic, not 
perhaps inclined even now to demand more 
than justice for the oppressed, but immova- 
bly fixed to secure that. We can quite 
conceive General Grant vetoing a Bill to 
give negroes land for nothing while hanging 
whites who robbed them of land purchased 
with their own savings. Colour is to him 
no recommendation, but also no disqualifi- 
cation, the only true attitude of mind for 
the ruler of a parti-coloured State. Upon 
subsidiary points the President Elect is 
equally clear and decisive, and his policy 
is perhaps best explained in a sentence 
from his letter accepting his nomination by 
the Chicago Convention : — ‘‘ In times like 
the present it is impossible, or at least emi- 
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nently improper, to lay down a policy to be 
adhered to, right or wrong, through an ad- 
ministration of four years. New political 
issues not foreseen are constantly arising, 
the views of the public on old ones are 
constantly changing, and a purely adminis- 
trative officer should always be left free to 
execute the will of the people. I always 


| have respected that will, and always shall.” 


This idea incessantly crops out in his let- 
ters, and seems nearly allied with the grand 
peculiarity of his mind, a love of order and 
subordination. A mad suggestion was made 
during the Atlanta campaign to place Sher- 
man above Grant; and Sherman, always 
loyal, wrote to his chief repudiating the 
plan. Grant replied, ‘“‘If you are put 
above me I shall always obey you, just as 
you always have me.” Only those who 
know the tenacity of soldiers about super- 
session can adequately comprehend the se- 
rene simplicity of this reply, and only those 
who know how politics are ingrained in 
prominent Americans can appreciate the 
letter to Mr. Chase affirming that ‘‘ no the- 
ory of my own will ever stand in the way 
of my executing in good faith any order I 
may receive from those in authority over 
me.” He regards ‘‘ the people ” as his ulti- 
mate commanding officer, and asks only 
that their orders be intelligible and consis- 
tent. 

The love of discipline is tempered with 
great personal kindliness to inferiors, a feel- 
ing best illustrated perhaps by his abso- 
lute refusal to break four or five ‘officers 
who had behaved badly, or rather stupidly, 
in an early affair. They had never, said 
the General, been under fire before, and 
they had learned their lesson; and he posi- 
tively declinedeventoreportthem. ‘* Bah!” 
said Nelson, on a somewhat similar occasion, 
** boys will duck. I did, till I found it was 
useless ;”— and General Grant seems to be 
of the same temper, a temper not always 
inconsistent with terrible sternness. There 
is but one instance of humour, in the popu- 
lar sense, reported in this collection, though 
many of the orders are pervaded by a. sol- 
dierlike directness which is almost humour, 
and it illustrates the latent sternness in the 
General’s character. It was needful in 
1864 to clear, or rather desolate, the Shen- 
andoah Valley, whence the enemy were 
drawing large supplies, and Grant informed 
his young General of Cavalry, Sheridan, 
‘*the valley must be so cleared that crows 
flying over it will for the season have to 
earry their own rations,”—a remark that 
might have come from Cromwell in Ireland. 
Precisely the same spirit is manifested in 
his intercourse with the supply branches of 
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the Army, and in his general views upon 
economy. He carly perceived the jobbing 
which is the curse of all operations in free 
States, and took peremptory measures to 
put a stop to it, cancelling every contract 
not made by himself, abolishing the con- 
tract system in favour of direct purchases, 
sternly rebuking his own father for asking 
favours, and finally suggesting to Halleck 
that ‘‘all fraudulent contractors should be 
impressed into the ranks, or still better, 
gunboat service, where they could have no 
chance of deserting.” One of these days, 
in some hour of extremity, produced mainly 
by tolerated frauds, we shall establish a 
sterner law than that, and carry it out, too, 
with the approbation of all men. The years 
during which President Grant occupies the 
White House will clearly not be ‘‘ good 
times” for peculators, or for disobedient 
officials, or for persons who violently dis- 
turb the public peace. It is a real relief, 
amidst the perpetual talk of State rights, 
President Johnson’s democratic proclama- 
tions, and, we must add, half-hearted Re- 
publican proposals, to come across an opin- 
ion as statesmanlike as this. In January, 
1867, General Grant recorded the following 
deliberate opinion on the state of affairs in 
Texas : —‘‘ In my opinion, the great num- 
ber of murders of Union men and freedmen 
in Texas, not only as a rule unpunished, 
but uninvestigated, constitute practically a 
state of insurrection; and, believing it to 
be the province and duty of every good 
government to afford protection to the lives, 
liberties, and property of her citizens, I 
would recommend the declaration of martial 
law in Texas to secure these ends. The 
necessity for governing any portion of our 
territory by martial law is to be deplored. 
If resorted to, it should be limited in its 
authority, and should leave all local au- 
thorities and civil tribunals free and unob- 
structed until they prove their inefficiency 
or unwillingness to perform their duties. 
Martial law would give security, or com- 
paratively so, to all classes of citizens, with- 
out regard to race, colour, or political opin- 
ions, and should be continued until society 
was capable of protecting itself, or until the 
State is returned to its full relation with the 
Union. The application of martial law to 
one of these states would be a warning to 
all, and, if necessary, could be extended to 
others.”— It will come to that at last, and 
every day’s delay does but exasperate the 
evil. As we have maintained from the 
first, the States which will not allow order 
to be restored must be governed tempora- 
rily as India is governed, by a government 
essentially military, which permits any hu- 
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man being of any colour to say what he 
likes and do what he likes within the laws, 
but enforces the laws with the bayonet. 
Any native or European may talk any trea- 
son he pleases in the town hall of Calcutta, 
and no one will punish; but if he interferes 
with any rights of any other British subject, 
white or coloured, his whole following, or 
his whole nation, could not save him from 
arrest and punishment. Unswerving justice 
is the basis of order, there is no justice ei- 
ther in Texas or in London if the civil offi- 
cers of the law can be defied by arm force, 
and the next President of the United States, 
it is clear, does not intend they should be. 
We only wish we could be as certain of 
the next Premier. 

General Grant comes out in these letters, 
and orders, and—no, not speeches — say- 
ings, a soldier politician of the best sort, 
aman gentle, kindly, and considerate, but 
with a vein of wrath in him, a man who sur- 
veys politics as he would a valley, without 
seeing every tree, but missing no strategic 
point, a soldier who is aware that there 
must be force somewhere to keep society 
together, but a politician who is determined 
that that force shall be the Law, framed 
and modified by the representatives of the 
people. We congratulate the United States 
on a Premier who dislikes waste, even when 
the wasteful support his party, and will 
put down murderers even when they plead 
the sovereign rights of States. 





From The New York Evening Post. 
THE POET HALLECK. 


NEW EDITION OF HIS WORKS— HISTORI- 
CAL PREFACE — INTERESTING RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 


WE give below Mr. James Grant Wil- 
son’s Preface to the newedition of Halleck’s 
Poems, issued by D. Appleton & Co. 

‘*In this volume will be found all the 
poetical writings of the late Fitz-Greene 
Halleck included in previous editions, to- 
gether with a score of poems which the 
editor has succeeded in recovering from 
various sources, and which are marked by 
the characteristic grace and melody of his 
most admired compositions; also several 
translations from the French, German, and 
Italian, that now appear in print for the 
first time. Among the pieces never before 
published are a number of juvenile produc- 
tions, which may be recognised by the dates 
appended to them. Between the earliest 

oem-contained in this collection and the 
atest, a period of three score and three 
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years intervened. ‘The Tempest’ was 
written by the handsome and happy school- 
boy of fourteen, in the fourth year of the 

resent century; a translation from the 
Gorman was made by the gray-haired vete- 
ran who had passed, by seven summers, the 
allotted period of man’s life; while Mr. 
Halleck’s latest original poem, ‘ Young 
America,’ was written néar the close of the 
year 1863, beneath the shadows of the same 
grand old Guilford elms under which the 
poet was born and buried. 

*** The Croakers,’ that now appear for 
the first time with Halleck’s poetical writ- 
ings, are the joint production of the attached 
friends, Fitz-Greene Halleck and Joseph. 
Rodman Drake. The origin of these 
sprightly jeux d’esprit, as eagerly looked for 
each evening as were the war bulletins of a 
latter day, may not be without interest to 
the author’s troops of admirers. Halleck 
and Drake were spending a Sunday morn- 
ing with Dr. William Langstaff, an eccentric 

othecary and an accomplished mineralo- 
gist, with whom they were both intimate 
(the two last mentioned were previously 
fellow-students in the study of medicine 
with Drs. Bruce and Romayne), when 
Drake, for his own and his friends’ amuse- 
ment, wrote several burlesque stanzas ‘ To 
Ennui,’ Halleck answering them in some 
lines onthe same subject. The young poets 
decided to~send their productions, with 
others of the same character, to William 
Coleman, the editor of the Evening Post. 
If he published them they would write more ; 
if not they would offer them to Major M. 
M. Noah, of the National Advocate ; and if 
he declined their poetical progeny, they 
would light their prpes with them. Drake 
accordingly sent Coleman three pieces of his 
own, signed ‘ Croaker,’ a signature adopted 
from an amusing character in Goldsmith’s 
comedy of ‘The Good-natured Man.’ 
To their astonishment a paragraph ap- 
peared in the Post the day following, 
acknowledging their receipt, promising 
the insertion of the poems, pronounc- 
ing them to be the productions of su- 
= taste and genius, and begging the 

onor of a personal acquaintance with the 
author. The lines ‘To Ennui’ appeared 
March 10, 1819, and the others in almost 
daily succession; those written by Mr. 
Halleck being usually signed ‘Croaker 
Junior,’ while those which were their joint 
composition generally bore the signature of 
‘Croaker and Co.’ 

‘*The remark made by Coleman had ex- 
cited public attention, and the ‘ Croakers’ 
soon became a subject of conversation in 
drawing-rooms, book-stores, coffee-houses, 
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on Broadway, and throughout the city; 
they were, in short, a towntopic. The two 
friends contributed other pieces ; and when 
the editor again expressed great anxiety to 
be acquainted with the writer, and used a 
style so mysterious as to excite their curios- 
ity, the literary partners decided to call 
upon him. Halleck and Drake accord- 
ingly, one evening went together to Cole- 
man’s residence, in Hudson Street, and re- 
quested an interview. They were ushered 
into the parlor; the editor soon entered ; 
the young poets expressed a desire for a few 
minutes’ strictly private conversation with 
him, and the door being closed and locked 
Dr. Drake said: ‘I am Croaker, and this 
gentleman, sir, is Croaker Junior.’ Cole- 
man stared at the young men with indes- 
cribable and unaffected astonishment, at 
length exclaiming: ‘ My God, I had no idea 
that we had such talents in America!’ 
Halleck, with his characteristic modesty was 
disposed to give to Drake all the credit; 
but as it chanced that Coleman alluded in 
particularly glowing terms to one of the 
Croakers that was wholly his, he was forced 
to be silent, and the delighted editor con- 
tinued in a strain of compliment and eulogy 
that put them both tothe blush. Before 
taking their leave the poets bound Coleman 
over to the most profound secrecy, and ar- 
ranged a plan of sending him the manu- 
script, and of receiving the proofs, in a 
manner that would avoid the least possibil- 
ity of the secret of their connection with the 
‘ Croakers’ being discovered. The poems 
were copied from the originals by Langstaff, 
that their handwriting should not divulge 
the secret, and were either sent through the 
mail or taken to the Evening Post office b 
Benjamin R. Winthrop, then a fellow-cler: 
with Mr. Halleck in the counting-house of 
the well-known banker and merchant, Jacob 
Barker, in Wall Street. 

‘* Hundreds of imitations of the ‘ Croak- 
ers’ were daily received by the different 
editors of New York, to all of which they 
gave publicly one general answer, that 
they lacked the genius, spirit, and beauty 
of the originals. On one occasion Coleman 
showed Halleck fifteen he had received in 
a single morning, all of which, with a soli- 
tary exception, were consigned to the 
waste ‘basket. The friends continued for 
several months to keep the city in a blaze 
of excitement ; and it was observed by one 
of the editors, ‘ that so great was the winc- 
ing and shrinking at the ‘‘ Croakers ” that 
every person was on tenter-hooks ; neither 
knavery nor folly has slept quietly since 
our first commencement.’ Of this series of 
satirical quaint chronicles of New York life 
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half a century ago, Halleck, in 1866, said 
‘that they were good-natured verses con- 
tributed anonymously to the columns of the 
New York Evening Post from March to 
June 1819, and occasionally afterward.’ 
The writers continued, like the author of 
Junius, the sole depositaries of their own 
secret, and apparently wished with the 
minstrel in Leyden’s ‘Scenes of Infancy,’ 
to 


*¢ ¢ Save others’ names, but leave their own un- 
sung.’ 


Among the ‘ Croakers’ will be found three 
hitherto unpublished pieces from the pen 
of Mr. Halleck; and in lieu of the original 
signatures, the author of each poem is now 
for the first time made known by the letters 
H and D; when both letters occur they 
indicate the joint authorship of the literary 
partners ; or, to quote Halleck’s familiar 
words to a friend, ‘ that we each had a fin- 
ger in the pie.’ 

‘* Fitz Greene, a descendant of Peter 
Halleck or Hallock, one of thirteen Pilgrim 
Fathers who landed at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in 1640, and of the Rev. John 
Eliot, the ‘ Apostle to the Indians,’ who 
arrived at Boston, Massachusetts, in 1631, 
was one of the earliest, as he was among 
the most eminent, of American poets. He 
left no son to wear his honors or to per- 
petuate his name, but, unlike his favorite 
Roi d’Yvetot, there is little danger of his 
being ‘peu connu dans Uhistoire.’ When 
all those whose privilege it was to know 
the genial poet, and to have been honored 
by his friendship, shall have passed away, 
and when the enduring granite obelisk 
which now marks his grave shall have 
crumbled to dust, the name and fame of 
the sweet singer who celebrated in immor- 
tal song the glories of the modern Epami- 
nondas will remain fresh and green, not 
only in the country of his birth, but in the 
land of Bozzaris. In England, his ‘ Ain- 
wick Castle,’ 


*** Home of Percy’s high-born race,’ 


will long preserve his name from oblivion ; 
while in Scotland, the song he sang in 
praise of Burns will forever connect him 
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| with her greatest poet. ‘Nothing finer 
‘has been written about Robert than Mr. 
| Halleck’s poem,’ said Isabella, the young- 
| est sister of the Ayrshire bard, as she gave 
, the writer, in the summer of 1855, some 
rosebuds from her garden, and leaves of 
ivy plucked from her cottage door, near 
the banks of the bonny Doon to carry back 
to his gifted friend. Neither will those 
exquisitely beautiful and tender lines, so 
familiar to all, in which the early death of 
his chosen companion and literary partner, 
Dr. Drake, was mourned by Mr. Halleck, 
be soon forgotten. They are, and will 
continue to be, an enduring monument to 
both the poets, wherever the English lan- 
guage is read or spoken. Like Thomas 
Campbell, whose poctical writings he so 
much admired, Fitz-Greene Halleck gave 
to the world but few poems — ‘ heirlooms 
forever,’ to be prized and cherished by his 
countrymen through the coming ages and 
generations, with 


‘*« Earth’s and sea’s rich gems, 
With April’s first-born tlowers, 
And all things rare.’ 


“‘The arrangement of the poems, as 
made by the poet in the last edition of 
1858, has been closely followed in this vol- 
ume, without reference to their chronolog- 
ical order; and in other particulars the 
present publication has been made to con- 
form to Mr. Halleck’s wishes, as expressed 
to the writer at their last interview, but a 
few weeks before 


‘** He gave his honors to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace.’ 


** The share of the editor in this volume 
can scarcely be regarded too slightly. He 
cannot even claim the credit for the notes, 
as a portion of them were prepared by the 
poet himself. Among the notes to the mis- 
cellaneous poems, the first nine will be 
recognised as having appeared in all pre- 
vious editions, while the notes to ‘ Fanny’ 
and ‘ The Recorder’ are, with a few slight 
alterations and additions, substantially Mr. 
Halleck’s; and to him, therefore, the edi- 
tor trusts will be awarded the credit for 
whatever may be found among them wor- 





thy of praise.” 





A Boar-nunt 1N Bureunpy. — Towards 
noon, to my surprise, five boars got up, out of 
range, and crossed into marsh lands beyond the 
Aube. I stood watching their movements till 
the mist concealed them, and was preparing to 
quit the cover, when a half-grown sow rose close 


behind me and took the plain towards the marsh 
in the direction followed by the boars. I fired 
instantly and down she fell. I then drew my 
knife and approached with caution. On arriv- 
ing within a few paces of the spot I perceived 
she was wounded in the sitle, and lay on her 
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knees with her head bent forward on the 
_ground, Before, however, I had time to plunge 
the knife into her back, she rose unexpectedly 
and made off with a staggering pace, but only 
to fall prostrate a gunshot farther on. I now 
considered there was no danger, and going up to 
the animal, [ prepared with confidence to end the 
adventure. It was here I learnt that lesson of 
which [ have since realised the importance on 
many an occasion — namely, to distrust the ap- 
penrances of exhaustion in powerful and dan- 
gerous animals, On bending over this appar- 
ently dead sow, to ascertain the precise wherea- 
houts of her mortal wound, she started up sud- 
denly, and dealing me with her head a blow 
on the mouth that sent me reeling, she bolted 


otf full gallop and left me unconscious on the | 


ground, On recovering the shock, which was 
a mest severe one, [ perceived the sow had again 
relaxed in her pace, and I rushed after her 
breathing rage and vengeance, Fortunately, a 
team of bullocks had passed in the interval, and 
diverted her trom the marshes — where [ shoul 
assuredly have lost her —and at the same time a 
shepherd and his dog had intercepted her return 
to the cover. She had consequently struck di- 
rectly into the high road, which was indeed her 
only alternative, unless she had faced round in 
defiance of my drawn and shining knife. I had 
no time to reload, for though the sow ran limp- 
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placing it on one side, continued her hopeless 
flight. But I was now close on her, and having 
become desperate with heat and fever, I sprang 
on her downwards, risking all, and thrust the 
knife into her heart. ‘‘ Ah, la pauvre béte! 
mais je lui aurais fait grace,’’ said Henri Jesson, 
one of the guests, who felt compassion for the 
poor sow, so tender for a helpless being, even in 
the trying moment of her own extremity. ‘* Et 
moi, Messieurs,’’ replied the Count, ‘‘ qui avais 
perdu deux dents!’’ And with this the Count 
raised his upper lip, and exhibited the vacant 
space once occupied by two front teeth, knocked 
out in his collision with the gentle sow. 
St. Paul’s, 


| Heratpic Animats.— Among the wild ani- 
mals are elephants, lions, tigers, wolves, bears, 
| antelopes, stags, lynxes, porcupines, foxes, and 
| wild boars, not to mention hogs and pigs and 
|piglings innumerable, long-tailed, short-tailed, 
and curly-tailed. Concerning all these denizens 
of the forest, the most remarkable thing is the 
unanimity that reigns among them in regard to 
one particular matter; what [ mean is, that, 
| with an occasional exception in favour of the 
| pigs and piglings, one and all of them stand on 
their hind legs. Whatever else they do, they are 
sure to do that; with their fore feet and paws 
they may push against some shield or hatchment, 








ing, her pace was rapid enough to try my ut- | they may grasp as best they can a dagger or a 
wane. wind, and I was compelled at last to drop | pattle-axe, or flourish their tails aloft and expand 
EA ae 
; a ’ any circumstances they decline to settle down on 
field labourers approached in the opposite direc- > Pat so that [ am Yorced to candies that the 
cithen” moray ome ee Oe een.” Sn re 
. , ~? | foreign to them. ith regard to some them 
but I still held on, encouraged by the sight on pres ome qustein qubaliote caumanins used 
= yrs of some — = on ret which it is possible, if one could get at their sig- 
Sn ae gia ea ees | hn, wen hey pe Behe le be 
7 ging, |tory. Thus, concerning a leopard with spots on 
keep her in view for a long distance ahead. She his body as big as ain ft is Prom pres 
; , a ; | * 7 
aps angen pot pe tg be peor) — | that he is ** countercompony of the first and sec- 
» handicn ‘ eer pe he aie hes ae. j ond. jf the reader can solve the mystery in- 
wards a having ‘been turned, I presume, by | cartuntoe’ loos epost _ sc 
some object which I was too distant to perceive. | ting, whe hes ted bile * quills poe dh down 
I thought it was her intention to attack me, in- | smooth and sleek, is described as “ gyronny of 
stead of which she turned off obliquely and fol- | cight,’? which expression ts alee t00 erabbed fhe 
+“ nq — —s a netgetage awed |my powers of penetration. A lion who seems to 
culethe aon t otenl iaeale — cathe eta at ease, as though on - leg — 
alntly, and 1 gainc , 'y- He | than two, presents an enigma somewhat less dif- 
Sf an 
: C erased in bend within a boudure,’’ by whic 
limp on with fresh courage. Another moment | ynderstand some accident or other m4 the ani- 
brought her to the farm-yard, into which she ran | ;a}’s leg; gamb means leg, of course, and the 
without hesitation and I followed close behind | erasure, which must be an injury of men kind 
her. A pathway through the farm led to low may have been consequent on the brute’s having 
ground visible from the entrance. Into this put his foot into chancery somehow or other, as 
pathway the sow struck forthwith, and you will | seems to me to be intimated by the term “ within 
imagine my horror on perceiving right before her |g poudure.’? In the case of one of the lynxes, I 
on the ground an infant of tender years, sitting | find the expressions made use of to describe him, 
heedless of aH peril, alone at play. The sow ran lor it may be something belonging to him, are 
straight at the child, and I closed my eyes in pain | ** a bend cotised sa,’’ the purport and propriety 
as already in fancy I saw it dashed into the air, | of which, I am sorry to say, I am not lynx-eyed 
or killed and mangled on the spot. Notso, gen- enough to Gum - shies 


tlemen. She took it up most gently, and softly | Leisure Hour. 





